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“Give Labor 
A Chance” 


Lift the shackles of dull drudgery from 
common labor—don’t make men do the 
work of beasts. 


—look over your plant and see how 
many men are running wheelbarrows, 
pullin hand trucks, toting materials 
to and fro. 


—needless work that can be done 
quicker and cheaper with industrial 
haulage vehicles. 
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do the work of ten men. 





Tote Boxes 


Clark “Tote” Boxes have 11 
cubic feet capacity and are built 











Clark Tructift a gasoline powered lift truck to hold loads up to 4,000 pounds; 
as. good for 24 hours’ daily service- can be used with hand lift trucks 
oy so simple any good mechanic can or power lift trucks. 
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Clark Truclifts are easy to 
operate—have standard con- 
trols—carry two tote boxes— 
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Uncle Sam Counts Pennies—and Millions 


By ERNEST N. SMITH 





OU KNOW the 
Y x scene when 

the President ap- 
pears. in public—the 
expectant crowd, the 
craning of necks, the 
fussy reception com- 
mittee, the band, sud- 
denly a cry and some 
hand-clapping and then 
as the whole audience 
sights the Chief Exec- 
utive, a crescendo roar. 

Well, it wasn’t that 
way at all in the scene 
I am writing about. 
The President and part of his cabinet and the 
crowd were all there; but there was no band, 
no excitement, no spontaneous applause. 

A hot summer’s afternoon, a hall filled with 
an orderly crowd, a sprinkling of army and 
navy uniforms, a good many serious-minded 
men, and a stage bare except for tables, chairs 
and the American flag. 

The occasion was the fifth regular meeting 
of the Business Organization of the United 
States Government at Washington, the listen- 
ers, government department and bureau chiefs 
and important assistants—the men and women 
who save or waste the funds that you and I 
turn over to the Federal Tax Collector each 
year. The speakers were two—the President 
of the United States and Gen. H. M. Lord, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

At one minute before three o’clock several 
men walked upon the platform, and the crowd 
rosé respectfully with courteous applause, 
stood for a moment and then settled back as 
Mr. Harding stepped forward to the edge of 
the stage, extended a quiet greeting and ex- 
pressed pride in what the government em- 
ployes before him had done in economizing 
during the past year and in assisting in turn- 
ing an estimated deficit of $800,000,000—as 
much as it cost to run the entire Government 
in 1908—into a surplus of receipts over ex- 
penditures of several hundred millions. 

“You can all point with pride,” continued 
the President, “to the showing made this fiscal 
year, as it is due in part to your untiring and 
unselfish devotion to the campaign for econ- 
omy in the administration of the routine 
business of government.” 

Both the President and General Lord an- 
hounced frankly that extraordinary and un- 
looked-for increases in receipts through the 
customs and other revenues, and a substan- 





The town meeting of the government business heads 


tial decrease in capital fund expenditures 
made possible a surplus instead of the antici- 
pated deficit, which deficit might still have ex- 
isted, however, had savings not been made 
upon ordinary running expenses. 

A natural desire at the beginning of a year 
to figure high on expenses and low on income 
operates to set a high initial figure. With the 
development of budget technique, which will 
enable all departments to make closer esti- 
mates and a resistance to an impulse upon 
the part of various officials to announce fi- 
nancial savings at odd times for political 
effect, the preliminary estimates will be ac- 
cepted by the nation with greater confidence. 
The importance of savings effected during the 
past year, however, cannot be minimized, for 
the record made was a magnificent one. 


Plain Talk from the Chief 


T IS difficult enough for any business man 

to cut down expenses in his own establish- 
ment, which comes directly under his observa- 
tion. How much more difficult it is to cut 
operating expenses over $250,000,000 in a year 
in an organization scattered all over the globe 
and manned largely by men and women who 
for the most part have been educated in a 
school of government expenditure which 
counts that person disgraced who ever lets a 
nickel of a government appropriation go 
unspent. 

The end of a program of economy is not in 
sight. The President, after pointing out that 


for the first time in many years the executive 
requests for appropriations and the legisla- 
tive grant had been in practical accord, called 
for even sterner economy in the coming fiscal 
year, and demanded that every department 
not only keep within its appropriation, but 
set aside a reasonable reserve against ex- 


traordinary future de- 
mands. 

A gallery full of 
taxpayers should have 
risen at this moment 
with glad cries of 
thankfulness, but they 
weren't there to rise. 

There were, however, 
many government em- 
ployes sitting in that 
audience who had at- 
tended the original 
government _ business 
meeting two years ago. 
Some of them at that 
time must have given but scant attention to 
demands for economy, and departed with 
their tongues in their cheeks to forget the 
advice, because expenditures went gaily on- 
ward until the Budget Bureau tightened up 
all along the line, then found some slack and 
tightened up some more, and then, metaphori- 
cally speaking, found the “line” cut in va- 
rious places. At this point the original Di- 
rector of the Budget, Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, went down the line with a blunder- 
buss, a spy-glass, a magnifying glass and a 
collection of explosive remarks. The battle 
was on. It isn’t ended yet. General Lord is 
continuing it in a satisfying manner. 

“I have noticed from the hearings before 
the Appropriations Committee of Congress,” 
said the President, looking his audience 
squarely in its face, “that some of the officials 


of the Government ... were apparently 
under the impression that the estimates which 
their respective departments . . . submitted 


. were the official estimates which they 
were authorized to advocate before the con- 
gressional committees. I trust this erroneous 
impression will not prevail hereafter. 

“I do not hesitate to say,”’—the President 
spoke especially slowly and distinctly—“that 
the repetition of an advocacy of an estimate 
before the congressional committee in excess 
of the executive recommendation will be 
looked upon as sufficient reason to give con- 
sideration toward severance of employment 
with the Government.” 

That remark cooled the heat of the after- 
noon considerably. 

Let no one infer that the President’s lesson 
was directed wholly to his co-laborers in the 
government service. He had made a study of 
public indebtedness and public taxation, and 
said, “It brings a most astounding picture 
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of the heedlessness of the people of this 
republic.” 

This remark he based upon the fact that 
although government costs were lowering, 
city, county and state taxes were, on the 
whole, mounting higher. While at the peak 
of the war the Federal Government took sixty 
cents and the states forty of the taxpayer’s 
dollar, that percentage today has been exactly 
reversed. 

A pity it is that old Ben Franklin’s almanac 
is not in existence with a 110,000,000 a month 
circulation, because upon the cover page 
might be carried with profit the President’s 
concluding remarks: 


‘The spender is freely, though often 
thoughtlessly, applauded. But in the sober 
reflections of the people whom we serve, the 
honest and zealous endeavor to reduce the 
cost of government, which has an intimate 
relationship with the cost of living, is sure 
to win abiding public favor. We are do- 
ing more than serving ourselves, more than 
helping our own people; we are proving to 
the world that the way to recover from war 
excesses is to halt the outflow and to build 
anew, with exacting watchfulness in all pub- 
lic outlay. 


When General Lord Elaborated 


HE President then introduced General 

Lord, for “further elaboration.” General 
Lord’s talk left nothing to the imagination. 
It marked the straight and narrow way. It 
permitted of no argument. There were the 
facts. He thanked those r-«. and women who 
loyally supported the Government’s program 
of economy; he criticized those who half- 
heartedly backed up the program; he threat- 
ened everlasting war upon those who openly 
opposed it. All the business executives in 
the United States should have heard that 
speech. It would have heartened them and 
strengthened them for their own tasks. 

General Lord didn’t spend any more time 
flinging millions around than he ‘tid counting 
pennies. His was a human, what-became-of- 
the-ten-cents - I - gave - you - last - week - Johnny? 
speech. The employe who wanted to waste 
ink after hearing it wouldn’t dare to do it in 
the dark. It was a speech wholly fitted to the 
occasion. 

Did he go into detail? Let’s see. Out of 
hundreds of thousands of telegrams sent last 
year by Government employes the Budget Bu- 
reau’s eagle-eye caught this one, “Do not let 
any money lapse in any fund.” It was from 
the representative of one of the big Govern- 
ment departments instructing his assistai.t to 
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Here are a few of the folks on the govern- 
ment payroll who figure in the daily opera- 
tion of the ten departments, the thirty-three 
independent establishments and the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches that go 
to make up the federal machinery. 





use all balances of appropriations before the 
close of the fiscal year, which was near at 
hand. 

General Lord’s fist hit the table. “What 
justification,’ he asked, ‘“‘can be offered for 
this open defiance of the President’s instruc- 
tions? The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended to the Chief Exec- 
utive that this official be separated from the 
public service.” 

Yet, as an offset, there were economies that 
gladdened the heart of General Lord, who 
early admitted that every additional dollar 
received into the Treasury had been welcomed 
with a benediction, every dollar added to ex- 
penditures had been anathema, and every dol- 
lar cut out of expenditures had a place on the 
roll of honor. 

In the Department of Agriculture a bureau 
chief sent an assistant to procure Pullman 
reservations for a trip. He secured an upper 
when lowers were available. General Lord 
discovered it, paid a tribute to the man and 
ventured the hope that officials traveling on 
government business would henceforth luxuri- 
ate in the purer air of the upper berths. 

In one year, according to General Lord, 
nineteen internal revenue agents drew $13,400 
for traveling expense. After the Budget sys- 
tem began operating, thirty of the same 
agents the next year drew $6,900 in traveling 
expense. The Secretary of the Treasury called 
the attention of his entire field force to this 
achievement. 


Not Only Rubber Can Bounce 


DVERTISING has a powerful influence, 

as we all know. Taking the propaganda 
for “Clean-Up Week” literally, two govern- 
ment employes labored to such effect that five 
barrels of government soap were found in the 
home of one employe and three barrels in the 
home of another employe. In this department 
a most extraordinary amount of towels were 
found tucked away in desks, file cases and 
closets. A clean towel may only be obtained 
now by turning in a soiled one. 


The Coast Guard 





The Aerial Mail 





In another department the daily absence 
from sickness and other causes averaged 1,00 
per day. The absences were reduced to from 
fifty to seventy-five per day by some admin. 
istrative attention. 

A government employe made a ten-pound 
ball from government rubber bands as 4 
plaything for his dog. The ball bounced 
beautifully, but not as high as did the em. 
ploye when General Lord got into the game 
“He has now ample time for playing with th 
ball himself,” was the way the speaker put it 

Through department and area coordinators 
and coordinating boards, such as Purchasing 
Contracts and Adjustments, Specifications 
and other groups and individuals, General 
Lord and his Bureau of the Budget are con 
stantly at work to secure economy with éi- 
ciency. They go together in General Lords 
mind. 


The Thrift in Standardization 


wO, TOO, do the infinite details and the e 
penditures of millions call for their pro 
portionate share of investigation and comment. 
The government bureau that had ample 
funds at its disposal recently, yet owed for 
supplies delivered last September, wa 
brought quickly to account, not only- for 
delayed payment but because of lost discounts. 
And then credit was cordially given to th 
War Department which earned discounts of 
$477,000 in the fiscal year 1921, $249,000 
1922, and only missed during ten months of 
the last fiscal year, 1.76 per cent of the dit 
counts possible to earn. The Government 
spent during the last year over $250,000,00 
for equipment and supplies. 

Consider briefly the larger aspects of the 
work of the Budget Bureau as described by 
General Lord. 

The Government has 9,400 leases now if 
operation with 396 separate forms of ¢co® 
tracts and leases and 224 separate laws wilh 
which to conform. When merely the sit 
and shape of the forms are standardized there 
will be a saving of $30,000 yearly. A modr 
fied realty lease without the costly thirty-diy 
termination clause and omitting some othet 
unfair and unbusinesslike requirements bas 
been approved. This new form would have 
saved nearly $2,200,000 on the leases already 
in existence, according to General Lords 
estimate. 

A standard form of contract for procure 
ment and for construction will soon be i 
also, a manual of instructions to bidders and 
contracting officers. 
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Diplomatic Service The Navy 

In the last year and a half there have been 

drawn up for the use of all federal agencies 
fifty-seven standard specifications with speci- 
fications for fifty more materials soon to be 
issued. 
On such a small matter as soap many de- 
partments and bureaus had separate and dis- 
tinct specifications. A technical soap com- 
mittee is promulgating specifications for a 
white floating soap to be used by all de- 
partments. 

Uncle Sam has hitherto needed twenty- 
three different kinds of beds. That won't 
last much longer, because a special commit- 
tee is at work; and it isn’t lying down on the 
job either. 

Eighty-four former traffic agencies have 
been replaced by nine, and government 
trafic work has been standardized. With what 
result? The Department of Commerce saved 
$91,000 in six months. A new tariff secured 
on one railroad saved more than $125,000 on 
shipments of ammunition alone. Along came 
a request from a government department to 
ship eighty-six carloads of “medical sup- 
plies.” Investigation disclosed that the term 
“medical supplies” included furniture, hard- 
ware, plates and dishes and—oh yes—medical 
supplies. By a proper description on the bills 
of lading some $10,000 was saved on the 
shipment. 


Hope for the Business Men 


Y DEMANDING more-carefully-prepared 

“copy” $60,000 has been saved the Gov- 
ernment during the last year in proof correc- 
tions, and the cost of printing annual reports 
has been reduced approximately $80,000 in the 
same time by reducing the number and size 
of publications. 

Federal agencies cannot, as in the past, 
lease space without regard to whether other 
government space in the same territory is 
unoccupied. A federal real estate board has 
saved approximately $280,000 this year on 
leases, 

Recognizing the inevitable natural growth 
in government requirements, a survey of fu- 
ture needs is being made; and already it is 
known that the Post Office Department will 
in the next ten years need 41 per cent more 
space than it now occupies. 

The value of all the Government’s realty 

just been ascertained to be approximately 
$1,179,700/000, and the inventory is 95 per 
cent complete. 

The liquidating work of the Government 
resulting from the war has nearly ended, with 
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The Army 





Three billion dollars is what you will pay 
this fiscal year to keep at top speed the thou- 
sand and one government activities that are 
considered necessary in the actual operation 
of the great organization doing business under 
the firm name of the United States of America. 





total cash sales of $1,249,000,000 and trans- 
fers of property with an estimated saving of 
$91,000,000. The final disposition of surplus 
real estate has not yet been effected. 

And so General Lord’s story ran the length 
of human endeavor from the items having no 
particular influence on the government total 
but serving to emphasize the need for individ- 
ual economies, to the hundred-million-dollar 
appropriations of the largest departments and 
establishments. Never for a moment did the 
Budget Director lose the human touch in his 
story, and he strongly emphasized that there 
could: not be one standard for private trans- 
actions and another standard for government 
service. 

In the heartening story of business reform 
within the Government the business men of 
the nation have a genuine interest. Those 
substantial firms that have refrained from 
soliciting government business because of red 
tape, obsolete specifications and slow pay- 
ment, may take hope that before many more 
months have passed government 
may be placed upon such a modern plane 
as to make of the Government a valued 
customer. 

The budget system in itself is but the 
means to an end. Its mere establishment did 
not effect the economies noted, and there will 
come a time when the Budget Bureau, acting 
as the representative of the Chief Executive, 
will recommend increases. But the operation 
of the Bureau of the Budget serves to point 
out where waste occurs and makes plain those 
bureaus and establishments or branches of 
the Government that do not secure full value 
for the taxpayer’s money. [Public opinion will 
do the rest. 


business 


Checks and Balances 


T IS within the legal right of Congress to 
change the budget which represents the con- 
clusions of the Chief Executive, reached after 
careful analysis by his investigating agency, 
the Bureau of the Budget. If the President 
gives in detail his supporting reasons for his 
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budget, Congress can change them materially 
only upon its own responsibility, and must 
make its explanation to the public. Here we 
find a splendid example of the system of 
checks and balances which is so important a 
part of our federal structure. 

The President has insisted upon a further 
reduction in government operating expenses 
for the fiscal year which began July 1, which 
means that the expenditures estimated for this 
fiscal year must be reduced by approximately 
$162,000,000. 


Where the Billions Go 

C* THAT basis the Government will ex- 

pend, including a half-billion dollars de- 
voted to debt reduction, a sum approximating 
three and a half billions of dollars. And it will 
be used by the ten departments, thirty-three 
independent establishments and the legislative 
and judicial branches of the Government, to 
quote General Lord’s own vivid description, to 
“pay interest on the public debt, and provide 
through the sinking fund for its gradual re- 
demption; settle claims; hire help; buy sup- 
plies and equipment of every kind and char- 
acter known to commerce, from tacks to 
locomotives, and from drugs to dirigibles; 
purchase railroad tickets and postage stamps; 
rent buildings; manage hotels, hospitals, 
prisons, soldiers’ homes, steamships, canals, 
experimental farms and national parks; dredge 
rivers and harbors; encourage irrigation and 
control immigration; conduct relief work; 
develop commerce; regulate railroads; com- 
pensate injured federal employes; conserve 
the public health; promote the welfare of 
the laborer; issue patents; foster the arts and 
sciences; direct the affairs of state; pay pen- 
sions and compensation to war veterans, and 
provide for their insurance and vocational 
education; save lives and salvage arid lands; 
care for the Indians; build roads; erect 
monuments; finance corporations, railroads, 
and farm-loan banks; pay the expenses of the 
legislative establishment; administer justice 
and enforce the laws; preserve the national 
forests; wage constant warfare against the 
warble fly, the sheep tick, the boll-weevil, and 
other pests; maintain an army and navy for 
the national defense; operate through the 
Post Office Department the largest com- 
munication system in the world and do the 
thousand and one other things that are con- 
sidered necessary in the actual operation 
of this great organization doing business 
under the firm name of the United States of 
America.” 
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Romance in the 


Bypaths of Trade 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


Illustrated by Charles Dunn 








Chesterton wrote a book called “The Club 
of Queer Trades.” He might have written it 
from the Consular and Commerce Depart- 
ment reports. Skeletons, horse tails and 
Chinamen’s tails; tiger bones and fish eggs, 
civet from African wild-cats sealed in cows’ 
horns for American perfumers; these and a 
hundred other things are bought and sold in 
the world markets. Trade, says Mr. Simpich, 
may be slow; it’s never dull. And this article 
will make you think he is right.—The Editor. 








NCE AT Nogales—on the Arizona 
C) border—I watched a passenger train 

pull in from Mexico. Suddenly from 
a dusty car up near the engine there stag- 
gered out an express agent, haggard and wild. 
“Suffering centipedes!” he panted. “Give me 
a drink——quick—and hunt some other idiot 
to take that car through to New York. I’m 
quitting!” 

Then from the car there burst such 
screams, curses and yells, beside which the 
confusion of tongues at Babel was like 
the professional whisperings of an 
undertaker. 

“Hear it?” groaned the panting 
agent. “I’ve stood that racket for 
two days and nights. If it’s true 
there’s fifty-five dialects spoken in 
Mexico, then I can say Polly wants 
@ cracker in just that many 
languages!” The car was full of 
parrots — 4,000 assorted pretty 
polls—consigned to some bird store 
in New York. 

I told that yarn lately to the 
skipper of the President Harding, 

Bremen to New York. 
He smiled — knowingly. 


rc» “Come with me,” he 
a —_ 
* % —_ 
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ae 

= _/ chuckled. Down be- 

tween decks we came 

upon cages of canary 

birds—hundreds, thousands of them. “We 
haul so many we have to hire a special bird 
man to feed them, clean the cages and keep 
‘em cheered up. Often he hangs a few dozen 
cages in the tea room up on the boat deck. 


When our Filipino band plays, 
the seasick birds buck up and 
sing.” 
It’s a misuse of words to 
say “trade is dull.” Sales 
may be slow, or business 
bad; but trade is never 
dull. And truth, 
even about trade, 
can be more fas- 
cinating 
than fiction. 
On trade 
our very 


civilization stands. It’s 
trade that tempts men to 
war, and war makes heroes, adventure, ro- 
mance and leve! Trade—commerce—traffic 
between men and nations, in one of its myriad 
phases, hatched the plot for every story ever 
written. So long as men barter and sell and 
fight over their 
drama will find their plots. 
It was night in Basra, old haunt of Sinbad 
the Sailor. The “date season” was on. From 


Before a salaaming, 

bearded Jew who 

peddled pearls, a strap- 

ping Arab, long crooked 

knives in his belt, argued 
excitedly, bought a black 
pearl and stalked away. 
“His pretty wife ran off with 
her lover,” the Jew gloated 


the vast groves along the Shat-el-Arab thow 
sands of tons of dates had been brought 
They lay now in heaps on straw mats, spread 
out in the dust of the date-yards, great browa 
heaps of sweet, sticky dates. In daylight 
millions of flies swarmed over them. 
From dawn till dark bands of Arab woméet 
in black robes, yashmaks and great 
nose and ear-rings, worked and fussed, som 
ing and packing dates. They rested from 
their work now, mingling with the crowds. | 
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Excited, clamoring 
quarreling people 
were everywhere. 
Arabs go mad in 
the date days. It 
was like a gold rush or an oil boom town 
in Texas. Qut in the stream lay special date 
ships—ships that dash out to the Persian 
Gulf every year to get the date crop and 
hurry it back to Yankee marts. 

Above the human jabber rose the wail of 
Bedouin flutes and the rhythmic thump, 
thump, of a goatskin tom-tom. On the flat 
roof of a mud-walled theater painted girls 
in spangles and jingling anklets swayed and 
danced, coquetting with the arrak drinkers. 
Back in the smelly bazaar the sound of shots 
arose. Somebody was fighting. Before a 
salaaming, bearded Jew who peddled pearls, 
a strapping Arab—long, crooked knives in 
his red beli—argued excitedly, then bought 
a black pearl, and stalked swiftly away. “His 
pretty wife ran off with her lover,” the Jew 
gloated. “So he bought my magic black 
pearl. Now he can follow; he has only to 
mount his camel at dawn—then look through 
the magic pear!. Wherever his guilty wife 
is, he can see her and her lover. When he 
catches up—” he drew his dirty finger across 
his throat, an ominous gesture. 

Whenever I see a customer flip a dime to a 
Greek and ask for dates, I think of Basra— 
where Sinbad lived—and the “date season”; 
of noisy, smelly nights; of that man who 
bought the pearl, his long, curved knife—and 
the fugitive lovers. Who says trade is dull? 
It can even be ridiculous. English house- 
Wives threw a fit lately when the alarm was 
Spread that big lizard eggs were sold in the 
markets and labeled “hen eggs.” They had 
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been shipped in from 

China and Egypt, the 
story said, and excite- 
_— ment was so great the 

women didn’t calm down 
until an agent from the Zoological Society 
appeared in the House of Commons and testi- 
fied as an expert that England wasn’t being 
fed on lizard eggs. 

London bought 250,000,000 eggs from the 
East last year; many of these, he said, were 
so much smaller than the average hen egg 
that the cry started about their being of 
reptilian origin. The tree-climbing Gecho 
lizard does iay a fair-sized, hard-shelled egg— 
fit for food—we are told. But she’s not built 
to stand the wear and tear of laying an egg 
as big as hen fruit. 

Queer trades flourish in the nooks and 
crannies of the world. One shop in Peking 
makes small, light reed instruments, like tiny 
aeolian harps. These are fastened to pigeon’s 
tails, so when the birds circle over the China- 
man’s housetop, the rush of air plays the 
little musical toy and its soft strains soothe 
his pagan breast. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Alan Gold- 
smith,” wrote one grateful Yankee importer 
to the Chicf of the Division of European 
Affairs, in our Commerce Department. “I 
sell human skeletons to anatomical labora- 
tories, but prices here are high and skeletons 
scarce. My business was just about ruined 
till you told me where I could buy skeletons 
in Middle Europe.” 

And, by the way, our customs collector at 
San Francisco once classified skeletons as 
“nersonal effects, previously used.” 

If it weren’t for the men who peddle life- 
saving gourds, many a Canton baby would 
drown. In Far Eastern rivers millions of 
people live all their lives on houseboats. 
On each youngster’s back is strapped a light 
gourd, or a joint of seasoned bamboo—so kl 
float if he falls overboard. Family ducks, 
tethered by a long string, are thrown over- 
board in the morning, to dive for a living, 
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and pulled back 
on the boat at 
night by means of 
the string. In 
North China thou- 
sands of fish are 
sold every day, 
caught by trained 
cormorants. 

Tientsin is a city 
of larks. Men 
peddle them in the street. Dignified old mer- 
chants, when their shops are closed, put on 
their brightest silks and go for a stroll, each 
carrying his lark and a handful of grain. He 
throws the grain up in the air, and the tame 
lark flies from the man’s shoulder up into the 
air to get the grain. Or the bird sings as 
it is carried along! It’s a happy, wholesome 
culture, in many ways, this Chinese civiliza- 
tion. Sometimes it seems a sin to change 
it. Why not walk out, carrying a singing 
lark, rather than scorch along in a flivver, 
slaying those who have to walk—reasons the 
so-called heathen. 

On the other hand, if the Siamese insists 
on clocks with owls’ faces, wherein great, 
green eyes goo-goo back and forth in time 
with the second hand—well, why shouldn't 
Yankees supply them? If we don’t, the Ger- 
mans will! 

Riding through Tientsin’s native quarter, I 
came upon an open space, maybe an acre in 
extent. It was covered with wooden trellises, 
like a vineyard or a California hop field. 
And on these frames were hung thousands of 
horses’ tails—blacks, bays, whites, sorrels, 
every shade of hirsute adornment. “Why this 
assortment of equine caudal appendages?” 
I inquired of my scholarly Chinese compan- 
ion, who wouldn’t have understood had I 
asked him “What’re all these horse tails here 
for?” 

“A singular phase of our modest native 
commerce,” he explained. In short, a Brit- 
isher had come out from London to buy 
horsehair. This was his place of business. 
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Here the tails were brought by natives and 
offered for sale. Here, too, they were sorted, 
cleaned and baled for shipment. 

Pig bristies, too, form a chief item in 
Tientsin’s exports. Uncle Sam buys two or 
three million dollars’ worth every year, our 
consul there tells us. From Poland, too, we 
get a lot, so you can have a new toothbrush 
when you need it. 


Dogs for Dowry 


S are raised for their pelts in Man- 
churia. They told me in Mukden that 
when a girl marries, a favorite dowry is a 
dozen dogs to help the groom start a dog-skin 
business. When it’s time to market the dog’s 
fur, they choke him to death—to avoid 
harm to his pelt. At Newchwang I heard 
of a dealer who exports over 100,000 dog skins 
a year. 

Tiger bones, too, figure in the Manchu 
tradc. Chinese powder them, making a medi- 
cine which imparts courage and strength to 
the taker. Another odd item here is brick 
tea from Gobi, a low-grade tea leaf and 
sweepings pressed into oblong blocks. In 
a native restaurant where I got some soup, 
they dropped in a ‘chunk of brick tea, just 
for luck. In Kuan Cheng good glue, called 
“a-choe,” is made by stewing donkey skins, 
tails and ears. 

Refrigerating cars make our great meat 
trade possible. They’re wonderful. We're a 
smart race: we admit it. Eleven hundred 
years ago, when the Nestorian Christians 
fought their way up into Mongolia, they 
found a flourishing frozen meat trade. From 
Kalgan the Mongols carried carcasses of 
beef and mutton down to Peking on. their 
long-haired pack camels. But all they had to 
worry about was a sudden thaw—for they 
only made these trips in winter! Our doc- 
tors say cut out fats in hot weather. Even 
the Igorots know this, and never buy a fat 
dog for food. If you loiter through the 
Luzon lowlands below Benguet, you'll see 
Igorot dog-buyers working for the tribal 
butchers. They buy lean dogs, four, six, ten 
on one rattan-vine string, and lead them up 
into the mountains for food. 

One famous American woman taught 
school here. Every pupil, as he entered the 
little bamboo schoolhouse, was taught to say, 
“Good morning, Mrs. Kelley.” 

Once a member of her aboriginal flock wan- 
dered down to Manila, got in trouble, and 
siood at the bar of police justice. The judge 
entered; for a few seconds there was silence, 
till the Igorot remembered his training. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Kelley!” he yelled. 

Among all odd business deals few can 
compare with the efforts of that Yankee 
syndicate which once sought to buy the vol- 
cano of Popocatepetl, which towers above 
Mexico City. You may all recall the amazing 
genius of Cortez, and his conquest of the 
Aztecs. Running short of powder, he let his 
bold companion, Sandoval, down into the 
smoking crater of this volcano on a long raw- 
hide rope to get sulphur for powder making. 
It was to get at this same vast sulphur de- 
posit, and also to chop ice off the top of 
Popocatepet! and run it downhill to the city, 
that this Yankee syndicate was organized. It 
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actually had the capital raised—ten tnillion 
pesos, they say—but couldn't get a sound 
title, for old Popo is claimed by the ancient 
Mexican family of Ochoa. 

Putting over the Yankee product in” far- 
away ports isn’t always easy. In one jungle 
island town a certain firm tried tc sell a tele- 
phone system. 

“With this miraculous instrument,” said the 
doubting chief to the salesman, “you say you 
can talk 150 miles—clear across this island. 
That’s impossible. My wife can yell louder 
than any woman on earth, and you can’t hear 
her over two miles—even on a still night.” 

A bat with a big, flat head and tiny ears 
lives in the mountain caves, and breeds by the 
thousands down in Sonora and Sinoloa. Hunt- 
ing these bat caves, with the rich guano de- 
posits they contain, has become a recognized 
industry. Hunters work at it, just as the 
old-timers out west used to hunt bee trees. 
At dusk a hunter hides near a cliff or up a 
box canyon and watches the flight of the 
myriad bats. Soon he locates the hole 
they’re coming from and next day explores 
ihe cave. Sometimes small fortunes are 
earned from the product in one cave. From 
this same region, also, comes cargo of fustic, 
or dye wood, which we use in coloring wall 
paper and khaki cloth for the army. This 
khaki, by the way, was first discovered and 
named by a Yankee missionary away out in 
India. 

You may read that in the raid on Dandy 
Jim’s Place, or the Legal Tender Casino, faro 
layouts, roulette wheels and “other gambling 
paraphernalia worth $5,000 was seized and 
destroyed.” Who makes it? Where is it ad- 
vertised? What sort of men are salesmen for 
it? I met such an agent once on the China 
Coast. He was sending a whole junk load of 
slot machines into interior towns especially 
adapted for using the China twenty-cent sil- 
ver piece. Another adventurer was traveling 
through the Orient with a Russian circus. 
His specialty was a sort of shoot-the-chutes 
amusement feature. 


Worm Holes for Sale 


“1'M GETTING a little money,” he said, 

“but in a curious way. The Chinese crowd 
won't ride—either they’re afraid, or don’t want 
to get their silk clothes wet. But they’! pay 
to get inside the straw enclosure to see my 
helpers run the empty boats up and down!” 

Even the export of worm holes can be made 
profitable, says the Department of Com- 
merce—if you know where to sell them. One 
of our lumber exporters shipped some oak 
abroad on consignment. It was found to be 
wormy, and would ordinarily have been un- 
salable. By accident, however, the consignee 
visited a furniture shop where “antique” 
grandfather clocks were made, and casually 
mentioned the wormy oak. 

“T’'ll take it all,” the clock man said. ‘Then 
I won’t have to bore old worm holes by 
hand!” 

Grief and pain was the portion of one 
Yankee firm that tried to sell baby buggies 
and “kiddy coops” in Japan. No chance! 
That gentle, swaying perch on his mother’s 
back—a la papoose—suits the Jap youngster 


fine. There’s less music, but more money in a 
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ukelele than in a jews-harp—or maybe op 
the grass-garbed girls of Honolulu can thigy 
it out. 4 
Anyway, hard on the heels of the firg 
hula hula craze came a nation-wide demand 
for this toy instrument. Obscure mak 
ers in the Islands were swamped with orderg— 
and shops here answered the call. Li 
tens of thousands were turned out. 

Strange as it may sound, “Manna” ig for 
sale in the native markets of many middie” 
eastern lands. And, the manna we read about 
in the Bible, notwithstanding the miraculoys — 
circumstances that distinguish it from the 
modern article of commerce, answers in de 
scription very closely to the small whj 
sweetish flakes which the Kurds shake down 
from their manna trees in the early morning, 
In the Persian bazaars you see manna cake 
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made by mixing four and _ these 
flakes—or agglutinized tears, as the bo' 
call them. 


In Italy, too, and throughout the so 
Europe and Asia Minor, there grows a cert 
ash tree, from which a fluid is taken, @@ 
manna. This is worked up into small @ 
and sold by apothecaries as a medicine, | 


Fish Jam to Bird Nests 


AVIAR or “fish jam”—as naval offie 
call it—is only the eggs of sturge 

cleaned, salted and tinned. We make it in 
country, and around the Mediterranean 
can. buy it, made from mullet eggs. 4 
somehow, only the Russians can do it § 
like that which, as we’re told in 
really “caviare for the general.” 

In the food and drug trades particular @ 
items of trade abound. There’s the “bg 
bay duck” of India, which always comes Wi 
the curry and chutney. And bird-nest s@f 
What a thriller could be written on | 
strange adventures of these hunters who sé 
the East Indian sea-cliffs, swinging down 
and a hundred feet on frail ropes made 
vines, hanging suspended over the 
surf, in quest of these nests! “a 

And then the durian fruit of the Malay 
countries—so big that every year men and 
women are killed by being hit on the head 
when this giant fruit is blown from a treél 
Yet how they prize it—for it makes old men 
young! A few bites, we are told, and youth 
comes hurrying back. 

And there’s the mangosteen—famous ® 
holding the flavor of a dozen different fruits 
They say Queen Victoria offered a reward of 
100 pounds to the British Skipper who could 
bring her a mangosteen from the East—but 
the fruit is too delicate—no way to transport 
it has ever been found. Yet it has a wide 
sale in the tropic East. 
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Another article by Mr. Simpich on the 
vagaries of trade in various corners of the 
world will appear in the September number. 
He carries the reader from hunting wild 
guineas along the Euphrates to dealing in 
ivory tusks, leopard skins and ostrich 
feathers in Somaliland. 
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immediate response which I 

get when conversation calls 
attention to the post office as a 
business institution, is that the 
fundamental difference between a 
business institution and the de- 
partment is that in the latter there 
js politics. In the strict sense of 
the word politics is to be found 
wherever considerable groups of 


‘i ALMOST universal and 
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men are associated together in public or pri- 
vate activity, whether for business or pleasure. 

At its best, in business and in the Post 
Office Department, politics means that, other 
things being equal, those men who are like- 
minded to the administration, whose interests 
are in the main parallel, are to be chosen. 
At its worst, it means that without regard 
to abilities, men are put into one position 
or another because they are party henchmen, 
or friends, or relatives of stockholders or 
directors. It usually happens, today at any 
rate, that where we have a rather clear-cut 
and satisfactory way of deciding on the ability 
of @ present or proposed incumbent of a 
post-office job, politics is of mighty little 
account; but where there is in existence, or 
in use, no such measure of ability—where 
in effect, only rough judgment can be exer- 
«ised by anyone as to whether a man is fit— 
then it is natural that the preferences of the 
sfoup in control should predominate. 

There are several differences and some re- 
semblances between the Postal Service and 
business which are more fundamental than 
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The Administration promised ‘‘more business in Govern- 
| Here an eminent manufacturer discusses our Postal 
} Service from the standpoint of business efficiency. 


It’s the 


report of a man who knows, on a business that affects us all. 


the influence of politics. 
A pitiless, glaring pub- 
licity, for instance, ad- 
vertises every account 
and every salary and 
offers every 





misstep as a sacrifice for a Roman 
holiday. 

Everyone of us feels it proper— 
yes, even virtuous—to tear any gov- 
ernment activity up the back; and 
according to Freud we criticize most 
valiantly any weakness we feel sub- 
consciously most ashamed of in 
ourselves. How many of us here 
feel certain that our own concerns 
would uphold the tradition that pri- 
vate undertakings are marked by 
great ability of management, if the search- 
lights were thrown into every corner from 
above, below, and alongside? 

The subordination of the profit motive to 
‘the service motive is a very characteristic 
peculiarity of the Post Office Department. 
At times it results in relaxing attention to 
expense, but as often, or rather more often— 
since a part of its service to the country is 
to keep costs down—it results in a watchful 
care of expense or even sometimes, in ex- 
tremes of expensive economy; at all times, 
however, the consciousness that its service 
shall fill the vital need of the country is al- 
ways present and sooner or later always wins. 

In its somewhat too wooden adherence to 
laws and regulations it differs from many of 
the larger country-wide corporations, only in 
degree. This partial abdication of govern- 
ment by reason to government by phrases 
must always result when just too much over- 
head expense is squeezed out; and much more 
where an absentee board of directors, 
lacking full confidence in its executives but 
none in itself, begins to lay down the law. 


A most fundamental difference lies in the 
practical certainty of a short tenure of office 
by the chief executive. It is not merely that 
he seldom if ever has come through the 
ranks—a good many chiefs of our larger 
corporations haven’t—but the fact that the 





average term has been three years, and that 
only in rare cases has a Postmaster General 
held office more than four years lends any 
project which must run beyond that period for 
its full fruition a somewhat weakened vitality 
in its interest to him. 

Now unless my experience in business is 
highly exceptional, it is true that many, if not 
most, worth-while projects in a country-wide 
organization must take more nearly seven 
years to get into full bearing. And, again, 
unless I am a freak, it is just exactly the 
chief executive who should forever be peer- 
ing ahead into the next five and ten years 
if his organization is to make sound and 
steady progress. No hired man below the 
chief can in any organization be put in charge 
of the Department of the Future. 

That the Post Office Department is free 
from competition may soften its fiber a bit— 
it need not, however, if a well-qualified sta- 
tistical division were organized to put it into 
true competition with its own past; but any 
softening even now is at least partly made 
up for by its freedom from many of the fool 
moves we folk in competitive business are 
driven to—or do we sometimes merely think 
we're driven? 

In its organization—I am neglecting for the 
moment its physical equipment—the Post 
Office Department suffers more seriously from 
one cause than any other: that is the persis- 
tent pressure put upon it to keep down its 
overhead expenses. In this respect, at least, 
Congress, which is the Board of Directors 
of the Post Office Department, has undeviat- 
ingly followed the course I have heard com- 
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plained of many times as frequent among 
absentee boards of directors. 

The dollars spent overhead appear to them 
fair game, and it is the king of indoor sports 
for absentee directors to lop off a dollar of 
overhead without any attempt to discover 
whether that dollar has been saving $10 under 
foot or net. It is often possible to get 
on with a little less clerical help to carry 
on the routine work, perhaps by introducing 
more form letters. So gradually when a huge 
department gets to be run chiefly by rules 
and regulations and by stiff and generalized 
forms in place of real communications, be- 
cause no one has time enough for a thorough 
consideration of specific cases, or a chance 
to write letters in a way that would encourage 
mutual understandings—then it is easy to 
complain of officialdom, woodenness and 
bureaucracy. 


The Process of Brain-Squeezing 


HIS isn’t the worst of the evils involved 
in squeezing out the brains of an institu- 


‘tion. Just the moment that they are restricted 


to barely sufficient to run the routine work, 
there comes to be no opportunity for inven- 
tive, constructive, progressive thinking, which 
will develop new ways of doing business or 
adapt old ways better to suit new conditions. 

From top to bottom the Post Office De- 
partment suffers from the lack of the few 
hundred thousand extra dollars per year 
which should be allowed for a more personal 
approach to the management problem and for 
thinking, experimenting, and research into 
continual betterments. 

But what large modern corporation can 
afford to be without a research staff? It is 
impossible for me to believe that the Con- 
gress, if presented with appropriate exam- 
ples of existing business practice, would not 
provide for a proper research staff—mechani- 
cal, statistical, and commercial—which under 
the Postmaster General could carry on con- 
stant criticism of current methods, and con- 
stant investigation and improvements in 
equipment and in organization. 

It will be of incalculable value to the 
spirit and to the effectiveness of the Post 
Office Department when it can be made more 
obviously true than it is at the present mo- 
ment, that the post office offers a career 
which should appeal to the ablest men. It 
is true at the present time that there is a 
great deal of advancing through the ranks, 
that a good many postmasters have had con- 
siderable previous experience in the lower 
grades, ‘and that many officials in Washing- 
ton started at the bottom of the ladder; but 
two influences make of less actual value this 
fair picture: 

First, the supervisory officers as a whole 
are, relatively speaking, underpaid, and espe- 
cially the group at Washington, upon whom 
falls the burden of guiding and making con- 
sistent the field policies in 45,000 sepaiate 
offices, so that as a general rule one mig’t 
almost say promotion is its own reward, there 
being entirely insufficient financial incentive. 

Second, postmasters are appointed for a 
term of four years and must be residents of 
the locality in which they become postmas- 
ters. All normal flow, therefore, from office 
to office, as fast as ability warrants and op- 
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portunity offers, is stopped, and when a change 
or reappointment of postmasters is suggested 
merely because an arbitrary term has elapsed, 
there is a very strong tendency to bring im- 
material issues into account. 

If the present system is taken for granted, 
I cannot see where one has much right to 
complain if among the first three candidates 
there is frequently chosen an interested party 
worker. At the present stage of our psy- 
chological knowledge, the choosing of the 
first three must, at its very best, be approxi- 
mate. 

No scheme has yet been devised which, by 
impersonal analysis, will pick out precisely 
the best man for postmaster; and if on the 
one hand the term appointment carries a po- 
litical opponent along in office, unless a very 
serious charge can be brought against him, 
so on the other hand will it be normal to 
expect the selection of the man who seems 
like a friend rather than an enemy. 

There should be in the post office a sys- 
tem of indeterminate appointments. The 
postmasters should be appointed during good 
behavior, and promotion from supervisory 
positions to postmaster and from the smaller 
to the larger offices should not only be al- 
lowed but encouraged. 

I usually dislike to admit that there is in 
any institution a “most pressing need” or a 
“most vital measure.” Yet there is in the 
Post Office Department one pressing need 
which cramps opportunities for betterment 
in almost every other direction, from the 
consciousness of which it is practically never 
released. This is the need of more floor 
space. 

There has been sent into Congress a list 
of 150 post offices in federal buildings in 
which the working space divided by the num- 
bers of the regular crew gives a quotient of 
less than 65 square feet per man. When 
large distribution cases, bag racks, aisle spaces, 
trucks and the like are provided for, the 
postmaster begins to wish his men could fly 
or walk on the ceiling. Seventy-five of these 
offices have less than 50 square feet per 
man, and no reasonable allowance which an 
industrial engineer would make would be less 
than 100 square feet. 


Pork—And Sheer Necessity 


HE total bill for this list of offices, whiclf 

eliminates rented buildings entirely and 
confines itself only to the government build- 
ings, is 100 million dollars. : 

“Pork,” immediately shouts some cheap 
newspaper. Absolutely no such thing! There 
is such a thing as “pork,” which consists in 
the making of a bulk figure for a building 
program and apportioning the buildings among 
the representatives in accordance with their 
tastes and desires. But this is not pork; 
it is a list of the buildings in which the need 
can be mathematically figured to be so great 
as to leave no questions of doubt. It is a 
normal businesslike building program, which 
calls for first relief where relief is most 
needed. 

More worthy objections can be raised to 
this building program than the bugaboo of 
“pork.” One comes from the advocates of 
a careful watch of the business cycle, with 
whom I am in hearty accord. Their doc- 





trine is that no building which can be pog. | 





poned should be undertaken near the peak of © : 






the cycle—that during good times as large g ; 
percentage of such work as possible shoylg ” 
be withheld and planned for depressions © 
Anyone who has traveled much among the | 
post offices of the United States will agree 
without hesitation that a very heavy pep 
centage is still being withheld if only 19 
million dollars is provided. 

The second businesslike objection is that 
space can be saved by providing for closer 
cooperation with customers, by shipping mil 
lions of pieces direct from the point of 
origin to the stations, thus freeing the post 
office buildings from their reception and han. 
dling entirely, and by inventions in the field 
of parcel post handling. Much is to be hoped 
for in both these directions. The latter, espe. 
cially, gives us promise, because it is partially 
due to the inclusion of parcel post in 1043 
that we now find ourselves in our present 
hole. Moreover, there are extremely interest. 
ing experiments now going on under the Sec. 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, but the 
offices listed are so far beneath the line of 
propriety that we could remove parcel post 
from them entirely and still need more room. 


Parcel Post Problems 


Tas statement of parcel post possibilities 
has been prepared by the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General: 


If the parcel post continues to grow during 
the next few years as it has grown in the past, 
there is no doubt in my mind that, sooner or 
later, there will arise so great a necessity fora 
change of methods as greatly to embarrass what- 
ever Post Office Administration may be in con- 
trol at the time. It seems to me to be the part 
of wisdom now to undertake to develop a plan 
and put it in operation a little in advance of the 
time when such an idea might have to be worked 
out under the force of a compelling necessity 
which would not permit a deliberate study and 
careful planning. 

The following suggestions therefore have been 
worked out: . 

(1) Parcel post should be divorced from all 
other mails, this from an operating point @ 
view. This divorce should include all package 
above a certain very small-sized package, say 4 
package as large as a cigar box, and include all 
post offices above a certain standard of size. For 
example, I believe it could be well made to it 
clude all post offices in cities where the popul- 
tion is greater than 5,000 or 10,000 people. 

(2) Except in certain sections of the country, 
parcel post now moves between cities and tows 
on the railroads on each of several trains in eath 
direction every day. That is, a portion of th 
parcel post originating in one town for dispatch 
to another town moves at one hour, another 
portion at another hour, and so on during the 
24-hour period. I be'ieve that in these interurban 
movements the parcel post should be confined 
one movement one way over each line of rai 
every 24 hours. This will make for sizeable ship- 
ments and will immediate!y reieve us of the em- 
barrassment which the parcel post is now creating 
in the matter of delaying trains, and can be # 
worked out, I am sure, as to provide for just 
as rapid an eventual delivery as is now being 
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achieved. 

(3) Parcel post is now handled in mail bags 
and sacks. Some sort of substantial hampe 
should be substituted, to my mind, for the 
bag and sack as a container. 

I would suggest that our present method a 
dispatching parcel post through our system of 8 
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railway mail terminals and post offices be abol- 
jshed, upon the following basis: 

I would suggest that the railroad division be 
ysed as the distribution unit for parcel-post 
(there are approximately 2,500 such railroad divi- 
sions in the United States). I wou'd suggest that 

el post be moved from its point of origin by 
the railroads once in 24 hours over the most ex- 
peditious route, first, as to the nearest junction 
with the railroad upon which eventual delivery 
js to be made, and, second, to the head-out point 
of the particular division upon which final de- 
livery is to be made. 

These two movements, to be accomplished on 
trains operating on passenger train schedules, 
could be largely regulated and provided for in 
the matter of schedule, equipment, etc., by the 
railroads. In other words, over these first two 
movements the parcels might ride in either an ex- 
press car, baggage car, or in any sort of car, 
mixed in with shipments of another character, 


without delay on the passenger train 
schedules. 

The final movement over that part 
of the division where the delivery is to 
be made would, under this plan, be on 
the local passenger train, there being 
such locals moving over each division, 
each day in each direction. 

Although this would call for the 
technical abolishment of our railway 
mail terminals as distribution centers, 
as a matter of fact those same termi- 
nals could be used for distribution 
purroses under this plan. Upon ar- 
rival at the station of ultimate destina- 
tion, my plan would be to, have the 
parcels held in either the baggage room 
of the railway station or in the freight 
house of the railroad, to be taken 
directly from there to the address of 
the consignee by the local postal de- 
livery service, thus eliminating the post 
office from the job of storing, sorting 
and dispatching city delivery of parcel 
post. The parcels going out would be 
frequently taken from the post office 
vr stations of the post office to the 
freight house or baggage room and 
there properly sorted for movement in 
one direction or the other once in every 
24 hours. 


The Road to Ruction 
] HAVE heard it suggested that the 


parcel-post service should be 
given up entirely. Frankly, it strikes 
me that the man who would debate 
this question would earn the ter- 
tible title of “theorist.” Once give a hun- 
dred million people a service of this sort and 
three generations of Czars would find it im- 
possible to take it away from them without 
Tuctions. Moreover, if we should attempt to 
agree among us here just what parts of it 
might be withdrawn, and the wishes of every 
considerable interest were acceded to, I doubt 
if a hair of its old gray head would be 
harmed. 

The post office is beginning to become 
Conscious of the necessity of a selling de- 
partment even in a monopoly. This is cer- 
tainly in keeping with the trend of the times, 
for except in a few short periods like the 
Present, a heavy load will be put upon the 
selling departments of the United States for 
the ext ten or twelve years. But without 
Waiting at all for any thoroughly developed 
campaign to be undertaken by the Post Office 
rtment, the business men representing 
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on the one hand the customers of the post 
office and on the other its owners, can step 
out to meet it. 

This you can do very simply and very 
practically if you are a small mailer by ar- 
langing to have what little correspondence 
you send out sealed, stamped, and dropped 
in the box at regular intervals during the 
day instead of letting it all wait until closing 
time. If you are a large mailer, you can 
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The working space in our post offices averages 65 square feet per man. 
When distribution equipment, aisle spaces and trucks are provided for, the 
postmaster begins to wish his men could fly or walk on the ceiling. 


go to your postmaster and work out with him 
in precisely what ways you can organize your 
mailing service to give both him and your- 
self the best results for the least money. 

According to the size and nature of your 
business, this will range from a simple as- 
surance of letters being sent along at regular 
times during the day to the establishment 
of a sub-office, or an actual branch of the 
local post office in your own establishment. 

These branches are already established in 
many obvious cases, such as large mail-order 
houses; but I should not hesitate, myself, to 
make a personal giess that there are not far 
from 10,000 other establishments where a 
partial local service could be instituted with 
mutual satisfaction 

The post office business can be further 
bettered by mutual cooperation in three fun- 
damental ways, whose efficacy is amply proved 
by the many cases now in effect; in the first 
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place, by the reduction of the extreme peak 
load which now amounts to an average of 70 
per cent of the mail having to be worked 
after 6 p. m. and until the morning of the 
next day. Only 30 per cent of all mail can 
be worked during the hours from 7 a. m. to 
6 p. m. 

In the second place, it could be done by 
saving some of the facing and distribution 
of mail matter through having addressing 
machines so arranged that a part of the 
assorting and all the facing is done to begin 
with. 

Finally, mail can go direct from its point 
of origin to the railroad station where its 
quantity is sufficient. It is certainly true that 
in thousands of cases we are sending parcels 
to a post office, helping to crowd the office 
while they are being assorted and shipped off 
to the railroad station. 

It is more direct, simple, and profitable 
all around, saving money and speed of de- 
livery where the mailer assists in making 
arrangements for the part time or full time 
of a clerk to cancel and assort such pack- 
ages, shipping them direct to the station, 
cutting out the post office building 
entirely, and saving its room for mail 
purposes which cannot be treated in 
this way. 


The Chance for Cooperation 


OT only does the daily peak load 

force the installation of facili- 
ties which cannot be fully used, but 
its incidence at the end of the day 
means all of the difficulties of per- 
sonnel management which night work 
involves. Moreover, there is an- 
other peak load at the beginning of 
every month. 


Much of 


a 


this is inevitable in 
proper business procedure, but a 
close contact with the postmaster 
will make almost every one of us 
discover that besides the regular 
statements and other monthly mail- 
ings that we must make, another 
branch of our businesses, perhaps the 
advertising, may be adding to that 
peak by sending its material out at 
the same time. 

It can be of great assistance wher- 
ever a large batch of such mail as advertising 
matter can be sent along to the post office 
some days before it is to be forwarded, in 
order to give the office a chance to fit its 
assortment in with their other work. 

This is only the barest hint of the ways 
in which the customers of the post office can 
cooperate to the gain of both, and to a profit 
to this Department of certainly no less than 
$10,000,000 per year. This is so great a prize 
that the Department is now working hard to 
gain as much of it as its’ financial restrictions 
will allow, but as owners and customers it is 
decidedly business common sense for us to 
offer our cooperation freely and at once. 
To encourage and develop this cooperation 
I hope that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce will make it a matter of specific 
attention and will urge local chambers to 
appoint—or where already appointed to spur 
on—committees on Postal Service. 
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Economics Over the Counter 


HEN ONE reads what Senator 

Hokum says in a speech or news- 

paper statement about the living 
wage, the democratization of industry, the 
incompetency of railroad presidents or the 
greed and rascality of bankers, the chances 
are that the statistics he employs have been 
bough? and paid for, exactly as was the 
case with the shoes on his feet and the coat 
on his back. 

Statistics, like lumber and steel, can be pur- 
chased in the open market along with what 
may be termed their “interpretation.” For 
example (Senator Hokum is addressing the 
Senate in person, or the commonalty by 
interview concocted in his office) : 

“There are 50,000,000 cats in the United 
States of America. What, I seriously ask 
the people of this great country, the greatest 
and grandest on God’s footstool, does that 
signify? Fifty million cats! Translate that 
staggering fact, men and women of the na- 
tion, into such a simple but nourishing com- 
modity as milk. I have learned (looking at 
a paper in his hand) that a healthy cat (and 
all cats seem to be healthy, notably in the 
middle of the night) will lap six ounces of 
milk per day—in the morning, in the evening 
and between meals. 

“Six ounces times 50,000,000 cats equals 
(putting on his eyeglasses and again consult- 
ing the paper in his hand) 18,750,000 pints, 














9,375,000 quarts or 
milk! 
ship for some distance. 
however, with the figures as to the distance 
nor with the measurements of 
Whether it is a coal burner or an oil burner 
would make no—ah—appreciable difference. 
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2,687,500 gallons of 
Enough, my countrymen, to float a 
I'll not tire you, 


the vessel. 


“Think of the babies, the babies in the 
tenements, the babies of the ultimate con- 


sumer, the babies of the man in the street 


who are perishing for want of the milk fed 


to or purloined by the cats of this republic! 


Half of these babies, in round numbers, are 
boys. These boys, fellow citizens, but for 
the 50,000,000 cats, would live, grow up and 
become heads of families. They would buy 
houses, furniture, food, shoes and clothing, 
and would produce wheat, oil, coal, iron, cot- 
ton and machinery. 

“Now, friends (pulling down his cuffs and 
lifting his gaze to the galleries), let us analyze 
a little more closely the money loss to our 
beloved country caused by this wholly para- 
sitical and predatory deluge of cats... .” 
And so on. 

Such, then are statistics as spouted or 
scribbled by many statesmen, together with 
a fair sample of their interpretation. Any- 
thing, almost, can be done with and proved 
by figures if the person working with them 
has a goodly flow of language and a spon- 
taneous and lively imagination. Two able 
experts in the field of statistics, if they are 
fluent, can produce from the same serried 
numerals two unlike struc- 


pages oi honest 
tures of argument and two 
series of separate and seem- 



















ingly indisputable facts. 
The ancient statistician 
gravely made his tables and set 


them on the sidewalk where 
‘ they were bought for a pit- 

tance, and thence hauled away 
3 and studied for their truth. He 
' was a dry old codger and often 
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neglected to trim his beard. He is now ey. 
tinct in the corridors and purlieus of Congress 
In his stead has come the economist, a natty, 
breezy and sophisticated gentleman, who ¢ap. 
ries his cigarettes in a silver case and uses q 
cane in the street. 

“What is an economist?” Senator Couzens 
curiously asked a member of the guild. 

“One who is versed in economics, or the 
science of political economy,” was the reply, 
spoken word for word out of the Century 
Dictionary. 

Accurate it was, as to Yale, Princeton, 
Harvard and the usual seats of learning, but 
not entirely so as to Congress, or the offices 
of Samuel Gompers, the Anti-Saloon League 
and other aggressive propagandists. Wash 
ington economists, as a rule, will supply any 
brand of figures to an inquiring customer— 
and an interpretation of the same. 

Consequently when Senator Hokum tele. 
phones to his favorite economist and says: 
“Get me out some hot dope on the railroad 
question,” the favorite economist, knowing 
the views of Senator Hokum, promptly and 
violently fills the order. 


The Road to the Scare-Head 
} E KNOWS, the favorite economist does, 

the decayed status of the railroads, in 
general, and in particular, the broken-down 
condition of locomotives and cars, the ruin do 
culverts and bridges, the waste of fuel, the 
robbery of the people through freight rates and 
soforth. All stated positively and in explosive 
sentences and paragraphs. In a day or two 
Senator Hokum arises in the Senate and gives 
the country “a reliable and impartial survey 
of the railroad question, as it affects the 
farmer and workingman.” 

It is sensational stuff, coming from a United 
States Senator, you understand, and night ed 
tors order it printed on the first page, be 
neath what is technically known as “stat 
heads.” 

On the morning of the printing, Mr. Reé, 
of the Pennsylvania; Mr. Smith, of the New 
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York Central; Judge Lovett, of the Union 
Pacific; or Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the Southern 
Pacific, reads Senator Hokum ’s revelations, 
touches a bell and when his own special sta- 
tistician appears, says, substantially: “That 
old liar and demagogue, Hokum, has broken 
Joose again. You'll find his screed in the 
morning papers. Answer him.” 

In the course of the next week or so the 
answer is solemnly placed on the desk of 
Mr. Rea, Mr. Smith, Judge Lovett or Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, and being satisfactory, is handed 
to the press. 

It is telegraphed far and wide and night 
editors, finding it overflowing with figures per- 
taining to ton miles, tractive effort and ca- 
pacity, peak loads and train tonnage, and 
having forgotten all about old Hokum and 
his bomb, order it to the waste basket or 
indulgently boil it down, set it in small ‘type 
and give it a grudging hole on a back page 
between the Chicago hog market and the quo- 
tations for cotton in Liverpool. 

The Hokums are always scoring; the rail- 
roads getting goose eggs. But the railroads 
never lose heart or grow weary of piling up 
statistics against their adversaries. They are 
as hopeful and as persistent as was George 
Dyer, the writer, of whom Charles Lamb 
said that “he multiplies his volumes to make 
’em sell better. When he finds one will not 
go off, he publishes two; two stick, he tries 
three; three hang fire, he is confident four 
will have a better chance.” 


The Taste that Lingers 


IGHT editors may have forgotten Senator 

Hokum’s bomb, but the newspaper-reading 
public hasn’t. Hokum’s words are not re- 
membered by the skipping and skimming 
proletarians, it is true, but the taste he left 
in their eager mouths lingers. So they say: 
“He’s a brave and honest man, a true friend 
of the people, and we’re thinking about him 
for President.” 

Any inquiry into the causes and processes 
of American opinion on bread-and-butter 
questions, then, must take account of the in- 
fluence generated in and diffused from Wash- 
ington by the professional economists and 
interpreters who are doing business at the 
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nation’s capital. They are the men behind 
some of the loudest oratorical guns which 
boom from the Halls of Congress. Their 
pictures are never in the newspapers. Their 
names are seldom known. 

Nevertheless, their shadows fall across hun- 
dreds of pages in the Congressional Record 
and their “style” can be recognized in the 
sentences and paragraphs of many senatorial 
outbursts against “entrenched wealth” and 
of senatorial pleas for justice to the pil- 
laged workingman who is now earning any- 
where from eight to fifteen dollars a day. 


The New Industry—Elucidating 


T HAS become a regular industry—tabling, 

curving and elucidating has. The emphasis 
here is on elucidating. (What is home with- 
out a sound roof? Not much.) 
elucidator need not know a great deal about 
statistics. A little knowledge, of course, is 
necessary, but there are figures always at 
hand ready to jump through flaming hoops, 
play possum or stand on the tips of their 
tails at the word of command. 

Now, figuring, curving, and elucidating are 
essential elements in what is known today 
as propagandism. Here, again, the emphasis 
is on elucidating. Words rank first; figures 
follow. Thus is sketched the evolution of the 
statistician into the Washington economist, 
or putting the case in another way, the con- 
version of the crude, raw material into the 
highly ornamental and finished product. 

Statisticians began to be economists as 
early as 1893. Three years before, the Senate 
favoring free silver, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives opposing it, a compromise meas- 
ure providing for a monthly purchase of 
silver bullion by the Government, passed 
Congress. Everybody was happy, as happy 
as was David Harum’s solid old temperance 
man who, at a barn raisin’, “swallered a 
full tumbler of white whiskey, thinking it 
was water” and who felt immediately there- 
after “as if he was sittin’ straddle of the 
meetin’ house an’ every shingle was a Jews- 
harp.” 

But the state of mind didn’t last long. 
A panic settled down upon the country. It 
was brought about, one division of politicians 
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said, by a tinkering with the tariff. Another 
school attributed it to the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act. Anyway, the 
panic was here; and President Cleveland called 
Congress to meet in special session on August 
7, 1893, expressly to repeal the deBated clause. 
From that day, August 7, until October 30, 
when repeal passed, old-time statisticians 
were gradually transmogrified into economists 
—that is, they became orators and picture 
writers as well as being dry wizards with 
figures and charts. 

During that time, also, began the first 
organized and vigorously managed propa- 
ganda. By Michael D. Harter, a Democratic 
member of Congress from John Sherman’s 
old district in Ohio. Harter was a banker 
and a manufacturer of agricultural machinery. 
He had energetic and talkative selling agents 
in all parts of the country. 

These active persons he put to work with 
orders to engulf Congress with appeals by 
wire, prepaid, from the foremost business 
and professional men in their selling zones 
for the immediate repeal of the disastrous 
silver-purchasing law. It was a new wrinkle 
in legislation. The voice of the people and 
so on, straight from the heart and brain of 
the nation, was being heard a thousand times 
a day by Congressmen who spent most of 
their time signing the receipt books of a 
never-stopping influx and outflow of messenger 
boys. 


Jolting Us Out of Our Grooves 


\ YELL, propagandism, as was said, began 

then and there. Systematically. It has 
had many a big day since. And being an institu- 
tion, it has its mechanism and fuel stores. It 
couldn’t run without the latter. And that’s 
where the economist comes in. He knows, 
the economist does, that the average Amer- 
ican is a one-groove man. If he is a botan- 
ist, the average American sees nothing but 
the green things which grow at his feet. 
Always he looks down, except when he is 
studying a bush or giving the once-over to a 
tree. The average American, selling goods or 


making them, has those particular goods, to 
the exclusion of all other goods and subjects, 
He laughs at the 


constantly in his mind. 









































botanist, and the botanist makes fun of him. 

Seemingly, the only way in which to get 
the average American out of his groove, 
transiently, is incessantly to fill his eyes with 
dodgers, bill-boards, newspapers, speeches, 
protests, appeals, inquiries, statements, alarms, 
warnings and prophecies, and his ears with 
noise, the bigger the better. 

The economist, therefore, fits into the 
present scheme of things. Splendidly. Ef- 
fectively. He is a hard-working part of civili- 
zation, as it flourishes in this country at 
present. Statesmanship in Washington would 
be rather tame without him. He is the 
breath of life to the Brookharts, a fountain 
of nourishment to the La Follettes and the 
fructifying sunlight to the Cappers. Nor 


does he scorn to administer expert aid to | 


leaders of labor, railroad presidents, Wall 
Street financiers, suffering and honest agri- 
culturists or promiscuous reformers, provided 
they have the price. 

_ “Calls answered night or day,” might well 
he painted on his office door, and printed 
after his name in the telephone book. His 
equipment includes even an ambulance, which 
assertion, of course, is only a figure of speech. 


Now Meet Mr. W. Jett Lauck 


LWAYS, nearly, when the coal miners, the 
locomotive engineers, the locomotive fire- 
men, the train conductors or the brakemen are 
heard by a committee of Congress, they bring 
along their lawyers—and W. Jett Lauck, pro- 
fessional economist and notable example of 
this new type. 

He appears, from the printed word, to be a 
large and combative person, with a heavy 
voice and a drooping mustache. Whereas he 
is nothing of the kind. No milder-mannered 
man ever attempted to evaporate the water 
out of a railroad or figure on what really con- 
stitutes a living wage. He is slim, well- 
dressed and interesting; a good conversa- 
tionalist, it almost goes without mentioning; 
a skillful writer of articles, books and 
speeches; a trained and clever interpreter; 
and, furthermore, he is alluringly, perhaps 
dangerously, conciliatory except when dili- 
gently at work on a case. His hair is 
black as night, and his brown eyes are wide 
apart. Some of his ancestors helped General 
Washington win the Revolutionary War—a 
noble “background,” as any imitative writer 
would say. 

Being a high representative of a type, W. 
Jett Lauck is, industrially, politically, intel- 
lectually, ethnologically and psychologically, 
worth more than a bare notice on the part 
of Capital, if Capital will indulge the fore- 
going goose parade of long adverbs. And 
study their meaning. Mr. Lauck confesses, 
with neither shame nor regret, that he was 
once a “conservative.” Nor does he admit 
that he is now a radical. 

Born and reared in West Virginia, in the 
congressional district of William L. Wilson, 
writer of the tariff law, which was reviled 
but signed by President Cleveland, he, Mr. 
Lauck, purposed to be a lawyer, always to 
vote for William L. Wilson, who was a friend 
of his father, and always steadily to walk 
in the middle of the old-time economic 
highway. Soundly educated at Washington 
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and Lee and at the University of Chicago, 
he turned political economist and became a 
professor. 

Then, for the National Government he made 
a tour of all the industrial centers which lay 
between New England and the Rocky 
Mountains so as to learn, for the guidance of 
Congress, the latest phases of the immigra- 
tion question. 

He saw some degrading sights—aliens, men, 
women and children, eating, sleeping and liv- 
ing together in but one room—much poverty, 
uncleanness and ignorance and no little tyr- 
anny. He ceased, he says, to be a “conserva- 
tive.” What he saw, he now avers, with 
the license of free-spoken man, “would have 
made bolshevists of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

Well, briefly, that is the history, intellec- 
tually, of a staidly-thinking young college 
professor who was transformed into an in- 
dustrial revolutionist. He set up in Washing- 
ton as an economist. His first client was 
William S. Carter, chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, who left school and 
werit to tending cattle out in Texas, when he 
was nine years old. Carter had $300 to spend 
on statistics, which were to be used in a 
hearing before Congress. They, Carter and 
Lauck, spent $17,000 before they got 
through. 

Mr. Lauck says that bankers were respon- 
sible for the wreck of the railroads. They 
sold bonds years ago, based on the earnings 
and prospective earnings of the large and 
small transportation lines, and now refuse to 
sell any more until the railroads have spent 
hundreds of millions, which they cannot get, 
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for extensions, equipment and 
Coal mines, he thinks, should be owned 
the National Government. He is attempt; 


to establish what he calls an industrial bij 4 


of rights. 


“We should work out,” he says, “a series : 
of principles which will set forth the funda © 
mental rights and standards of employes ang ™ 


employers in their relation with each other 
and the public, and agree upon agencies for 
the interpretation and administration of these 
principles, so that industrial warfare may be 
prevented and stability of production main. 
tained.” 

As to another matter he says: “All Amer 
ican industry, by the elimination of waste and 
the application of scientific management, can 
afford to pay a living wage. I make the 
statement deliberately. The living wage is not 
merély a question of economics. It involyes 
a serious moral principle.” : 

‘Men and commodities are the real strength 
of any community,” wrote David Hume, the 
philosopher and historian. Amid the confy 
sion of voices and the collision of interests, 
are men with hands and skill giving due re 
gard to commodities, and are commodities, 
personalizing them into capitalists, giving due 
regard to men? 

What does the figuring, the interpreting and 
the speech-making mean? Are they parts 
of an inveterate war which posterity will call 
barbaric cruelty and obstinate stupidity? 
Just now, perhaps, most persons will say 
that all are gestures (to use another new. 
fashioned and much-admired word) toward 
the getting of bread and meat, senatorships, 
governorships, and so forth. 


Stale Bread and Stale Reading Matter 
The Problem of the Publisher and the Baker 


Wey IS a publisher like a baker? The 
answer is not, as the early joke books 
had it, “because he kneads the dough.”” The 
answer is that both industries have the same 
problem, that of returns. The Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University has 
been investigating stale bread loss “running 
into millions of dollars a year.” 

Some states prohibit the return from 
dealer to baker of unsold loaves, and there 
the baker moves serene. In the other states 
he is confronted by the question whether to 
take back stale bread, which is sold as ani- 
mal feed or burned, or to adopt a “no re- 
turn” policy. Here his problem is like that 
of the publisher, and the institute in a recent 
bulletin says: 


In this connection the experience of newspaper 
and magazine publishers is of interest. Many 
of the same conditions govern the distribution 
of bread and periodicals. Both are more or 
less perishable. The sale of both must be timed 
to meet consumers’ needs; and any production 
in excess of current demand results in unsold 
products and a net loss. In both cases con- 
sumers’ demands are extremely variable; in both 
the state of the weather plays a most important 
part in determining the volume of sales. In 
both the attitude of the retail distributer is 
frequently decisive in expanding or limiting sales 
opportunities. The newspaper circulation man- 
ager, no less than the bakery sales manager, must 
face the problem whether or not to accept re- 
turns of unsold goods from retail distributers. 


The forces of competition operate in the same way, 

Newspaper men have found the returns que+ 
tion a perennial problem just as bakers have. 
Like the bakers, they welcomed the action of 
the War Industries Board during the war if 
ordering the discontinuance of the practice of 
accepting returns, as a conservation measufe, 
Since the war a considerable number of them 
have drifted back to the return privilege policy, 
just as many bakers have done, but a large 
number of progressive publishers have put theit 
papers on a non-returnable basis and are suc 
cessfully maintaining that position. 

It is possible that an individual newspapet 
publisher, on the average more easily than a 
individual baker, can adopt a policy of no tte 
turns without suffering a loss in net sales. A 
newspaper usually has a more distinct individ 
uality than a loaf of bread, and its readets 
are usually more insistent upon having it than 
are the regular consumers of any particular 
brand of bread. If the quality of the produc 
is stressed, and if production is carefully ad- 
justed to demand, as far us may be, it appeats 
quite feasible for an individual newspaper @ 
adopt with complete safety a policy of no I 
turns. On the other hand, newspaper pub 
lishers, unlike bakers, cannot adopt measure 


for prolonging the freshness of their product, al- 
though magazine publishers do so to some exteth 


We have never known how long THE N& 
TION’s Business kept fresh, though we ae 
sometimes asked for permission to fe 
articles we first published two and three yeas & 
ago. 
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NATION that in three hundred 
A years of national history has 
created the vast aggregate of 
three hundred billion of national 
wealth, possesses vast potentiality of 
human service. When we find its 
nearest rival, the British Empire, with 
two thousand years of creative opportunity 
and with its present possessions circling the 
, attaining an aggregate wealth of only 
one hundred and seventy billion, the imagina- 
tion is challenged, indeed, to a search for the 
reason of America’s miracle development. 

We must recognize the favor of Nature in 
great natural resources, but so also, other 
countries have coal, and iron, and oil, and 
timber, and vast fertile fields, yet have not 
translated this natural wealth into human 
service and possession as has America. We 
owe something to fortunate geographical 
position, with its freedom from the 
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The Road We Have Come 


The American Political Philosophy 
In Its Economic and Social Aspects 


By JULIUS H. BARNES 


cereal yield annually is 12 tons, per worker, 
as against 1/2 tons per worker for the rest 
of the world. 

It may be accurately calculated that the 
wheat crop of America today requires the 
equivalent of seven million working days, 
while if that crop were produced today on 


_the methods used before the invention of the 


harvester and its succeeding devices, it would 
require one hundred and thirty million total 
working days. This reduction in three gen- 
erations, of human effort devoted to a single 
crop, releasing one hundred and twenty-three 


work for all modern industfy, and the 
significance which follows this con- 
stant increasing output, per worker 
enlisted, can hardly be overrated, in 
its industrial service. 

In window glass, less than twenty 
years ago a single invention, almost 
within the space of a single year, increased 
the output, per worker, from 55 square feet 
per hour to over 3,000 feet per hour. Here 
is a striking demonstration of the great ex- 
pansion of output which the same number 
of workers could supply to the constantly en- 
larging building program of this growing 
country. 

The daily papers, although the number of 
pages and their size is constantly on the in- 
crease, show in ten years an increase in circu- 
lation, per employe, from 1,500 to 1,800 per 
day. In this economy rests the explanation 
of the continued two-cent paper, with 








burdens of military defense and the 
shock of recurrent war alarms. We 
owe more, perhaps, to the readiness 
of adaptability peculiar to a newly 
founded commonwealth, free from 
age-old habits and customs difficult 
to alter. 

But when we have weighed all these 
factors, we realize that there has been 
a potent stimulant beyond all these; 
a stimulant inherent in the political 
philosophy of America. 


“FIYHE value to living standards of Edison and the 

electric lamp cannot be gauged by lesser intel- 
lects, but only by the free expression of society, which 
evidences its appreciation by actual purchase and use. 
America clearly begrudges no reward for superior 
service to society, through invention, or production, 
or organization, or distribution, so long as it be 
clearly a reward obtained in free competition and be- 
stowed because society has rated such service as bet- 
ter than competitor has been able to perform.” 


its constant enlargement of service 
and wider range of contents. 

In bituminous coal, in thirty years 
the production per day, per worker, 
has risen from 2% tonsgto over 4 
tons. Here rests a reason why this 
industry has expanded in one hundred 
years from 50,000 tons, which was 
the total annual production of 1820 to 
600 million tons which was the pro- 
duction of 1920. The imagination is 
staggered, indeed, to comprehend what 





This philosophy recognizes national 


600 million tons annual increase 





progress and national attainment only 

as the sum of individual effort and accom- 
plishment. This philosophy holds the prime 
function of constituted authority to be that 
of preserving fair play and equal opportunity 
for every individual. This philosophy 
guarantees individual security in the enjoy- 
ment of rewards, secured through the natural 
processes of service to society. This phi- 
losophy, in providing thus the field of fair 
opportunity and security in reward, stimulates 
the individual to create his own niche in the 
social structure, by his own character and 
ability and devoted effort. 

* Under such a political philosophy the whole 
structure of society remains fluid; there is 
little tendency to harden into social strata 
which encase the individual and stifle individ- 
ual-effort. 

Influenced by this political philosophy, run- 
ning parallel with it, and justified by its ac- 
complishment under test, runs the American 
industrial ideal by which a premium is put on 
human effort, through the enlargement of 
Production, by mechanical aids. The typical 
American industrial theory of mass produc- 
tion, justified by industry itself only on the 
ciaim of economy of operation, has neverthe- 
less proved, in its history, to be a most 
Potent social service in advancing living 
standards. 

This premium which America places on 
Man-power, as against the social and indus- 
tial methods of the Old World, is shown 
Most strikingly in agriculture. America’s 


million working days to other production, 
typifies the constant progress of Americaa 
industry. There are countries in the world, 
competitors with America in the production 
of cereals for sale in Europe’s import mar- 
kets, still producing their cereals with the 
hand methods of three generations ago. 

This particular phase of agricultural pro- 
duction helps to explain why the streets of 
America’s western towns are lined with auto- 
mobiles, while peasant labor still ekes out a 
bare existence in Argentina, and India, and 
Russia. 

A generation ago, a single horse, with a 
single plow, guided by a single man, plowed 
2 single acre in a single day. Today, the 
American tractor, with a single man, will plow 
8 to 10 acres in a single day. 

A generation ago an industrious farmer 
could plant by hand 2 acres of corn each day. 
Today the check-rower, guided by the same 
single worker, will seed 18 to 20 acres day by 
day. 

Mechanical aids and their service to the 
farm, in twenty years, have helped advance 
the farm values of this country from twenty 
billion to seventy-eight billion dollars. 

This same peculiarly American philosophy 
runs through all the processes of industry. 
Typical instances may be cited thus: 

In thirty years, the production of pig iron 
per worker has risen from 267 tons annually 
to 709 tons, or almost three-fold. 

Iron and steel have become the great frame- 





means in the service of other indus- 
try and the production of articles of common 
use. 

In silk manufacture, in twenty years the 
pounds of raw silk used, per employe, have 
risen from 118 to 204. In this economy rests 
the explanation of the fact that silk, in gown 
and hose, has become the almost universal 
possession of American women. 

In gasoline production, in twenty years the 
annual output, per employe, has risen from 
23,000 gallons to 71,000 gallons. Here is a 
vast economy in the production of motive 
power, serving that great agency of pleasure 
and great agency of earnings—the automobile. 


Four Cars a Year Per Man 


N automobile manufacturing, in the short 

space of ten years, the annual output, per 
worker, has risen from one and one-half 
cars to over four. What this has meant to 
America in earning power, and in social en- 
joyment, is beyond human ability to tabulate. 
What it has meant to economy of production, 
and thus in enlarging the circle of users, is 
stated most graphically in the fact that one 
single manufacturer in the United States pro- 
duces in four months more cars than have ac- 
cumulated in twenty years in our nearest rival, 
Great Britain. 

These instances of enlargement of product, 
per worker, are sufficient to show how main- 
tained and increased production requires rela- 
tively fewer workers assigned to that pro- 
duction. Our industrial history makes it 
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A generation ago a single horse, with a single plow, 

guided by a single man, plowed a single acre in a 

single day. Today the American tractor with a sin- 
gle man will plow eight to ten acres in a day. 


manifest that the workers thus _ released 
through the substitution of mechanical devices 
and labor-saving aids are not consigned to un- 
employment, with the social injury of idle- 
ness and lack of earnings and savings, but are 
released instead to the constantly expanding 
old and new industries, and thus are con- 
stantly swelling the production stream of 
articles of common use. 

It is manifest that the standard of living 
can only be advanced and maintained by the 
creation of more and more articles for divi- 
sion among American homes. 

It is manifest that this increasing volume 
nust press into more and more homes, fa- 
cilitated by the economics of costs which 
mass production itself secures, and aided in 
its distribution by more widely distributed 
buying-power which enlarged competition for 
workers itself assures. 

It is, however, necessary and proper that, 
with this demonstration of vast increase in 
material wealth, we should make sure that 
such wealth is fairly and equitably distributed, 
not by law and edict, with all the inequalities 
and injustices which follow such application 
of human judgment in authority, but that it 
be'fairly and equitably distributed by the so- 
cial system and the natural processes of trade 
in which individual superiority obtains its 
reward by the attraction of superior service. 

It is reassuring in this respect to trace the 
increase in capital savings of this country. It 
is reassuring to realize that within the last 
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ten years savings accounts have increased 
fiom six billion to fourteen billion dollars in 
this country. It is reassuring that our na- 
tional bank deposits in the same ten years 
have increased from six billion to seventeen 
billion dollars. 

But we have, besides these evidences of 
liquid wealth, a ready method of testing the 
distribution of wealth by measuring the dis- 
tribution of buying power in this country. 
For instance, we use this simple table: 

In the twenty years between the census 
dates of 1900 and 1920, these comparisons 
occurred: 

Our population increased 40 per cent. 

The volume of food production increased 
38 per cent with the assurance of adequate 
home supplies which that suggests. 

The volume of mine production increased 
128 per cent, showing that in metals and iron 


there was adequate assurance for the neces 
sary supplies of manufacturing industry. 

And in the same twenty years the volume 
of factory output rose 95 per cent, or almost 
doubled. 

If you extend the increasing annual output 
rising between 1900 and 1920 to almost dow 
ble, you arrive at a rough calculation that the 
factory output of articles of common W 
had in that twenty years mounted to 100 
per cent above the continued level of 19% 
on which it started. If one proceeds to elimi 
nate from this vast addition those articles 
which may have been currently consumed, 
such as food and clothing, there is such# 
residue plainly left as to lead to the unavoik 
able conviction that in 1920 the average home 
of America possessed three times the artic 
of common use which the average home # 
1900 possessed. You may test this ro 
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jn your own observation by recalling how 
gecently have come into general use bath- 
rooms and plumbing, telephones and phono- 
electrical devices, automobiles, and a 
thousand other things. 

Moreover, the very fact that such an enor- 
mous swelling increase of factory products 
could be made and could be marketed in 
America is the most conclusive evidence that 
buying power was widely distributed in the 
hands of innumerable buyers. Such an in- 
erease of factory production would not have 
been possible of sale were wealth concen- 
trated in the hands of a wealthy few. 

But when thus we have demonstrated that, 
in America, we have made the world’s most 
astounding increase in national wealth and 
have established the world’s most advanced 
standard of living, there still remains the test 
as to whether we have lost anything of the 
inspirational value of the early ideals of this 

High ideals do not lend themselves 
fo ready appraisal of their own value. They 
fe not qualities which readily subject them- 

ves to statistical record. They do mani- 
fest. themselves, however, by certain evi- 
ences which indisputably base themselves on 

ideals and righteous impulse. 
“Tn the educational world, for example, the 
increase of average attendance of school age 
from 10,700,000 in 1900 to 16,200,000 in 
1920 is assurance that there is no slackening 
in the desire for intellectual training of our 
children. 

Moreover, in the same twenty years, the 
percentage of children in high schools in- 
creased from 3 to 10 per cent, and the total 
fegistration in public high schools increased by 
325 per cent. 

In college and university registration there 
was an increase of 190 per cent, and in the 
value of public school property an increase 
in the same twenty years of 340 per cent. 

Here, then, in the record of the develop- 
ment of educational. opportunity and the ap- 
preciation of that opportunity, is no story 
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of any slackening of educational aspiration 
such as materialism alone would inevitably 
produce. 

If in other fields than education we meas- 
ure the average of American social ideals, we 
find the same encouragement. The total gifts 
and legacies recorded in support of philan- 
thropies, in aid of the sick, the aged and 
the orphaned, in scientific research to lighten 
human suffering, show little evidence of indi- 
vidual and national selfishness. 

The ethics of the business world and the 
standards oi political morality are distinctly 
higher than those of a generation ago. 

If, then, without narrow provincialism or 
national self-conceit, one is led to the con- 
clusidn that America has established a world 
leadership in material progress, in living 
standards, and an advance as well in those 
indefinable qualities that denote character, 
one must soberly examine the characteristics 
ef our political philosophy under which this 
progress has been made. 


The Philosophy of Fair Play 


IF ONE should attempt to define the Ameri- 

can social and political philosophy in a 
phrase, it might be described as the Phi- 
losophy of Fair Play. America clearly rebels 
against the Old World concept that human 
authority may properly rate in dollars and 
safety restrict in reward the value of such 
imponcerabie qualities as human genius. That 
this manifests the public temper is shown by 
the fact that there is today no public resent- 
ment at the recent statement that a single 
individual in America in twenty years has 
acquired a personal fortune of six hundred 
million dollars selling an article of universal 
appeal to five million users. America clearly 
recognizes that it is a violation of fair play 
when combinations of superior wealth and 
power are made as against the public. 

It is therefore in the very preservation of 
the national philosophy of fair play that the 
theory of government regulation has been 
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evolved. In Europe there was no half-way 
station between p:ivate ownership and owner- 
ship by the state of public utilities. Closing 
their eyes to the manifest disability which 
must follow the state as an employer of 
individuals whose votes do, of thenfSelves, af- 
fect the state, there has been a long period of 
government experimentation which has clearly 
demonstrated the failure of this method. It 
is of striking significance to students of polit- 
ical philosophy, and of striking encourage- 
ment to the American individualism phi- 
losophy instead, that in Europe, based on 
actual experience, is developing a general 
repudiation of the theory of state socialism. 

In the Old World and in America the 
frontier of relations between government and 
industry will be a shifting one subject to 
relocation by the process of trial and error. 
In the determination of the line of just and 
wise demarcation these social experiments in 
Europe have great value for the guidance of 
the judgment of the world. So, also, of even 
greater value is the demonstration of service 
and accomplishment in America, which stur- 
dily resisted the influence of Old World ex- 
perimentation and never really departed from 
its traditional adherence to American in- 
dividualism. 

It is plainly apparent that in political phi- 
losophy and in the relation of government 
to industry and to its individual citizens 
America will have something of great value 
io contribute, even as it has done in the 
processes of industry and in the demonstra- 
tion of the socia! and human service of these 
typically American theories. This American 
philosophy of fair play seems a philosophy 
of so much sturdier growth, so much more 
oi common iairness, so much more of inspira- 
tional value, than the soft and easy philosophy 
of the care of the state for the individual! 
It is in no sense reactionary or conservative, 
because its very essence is the liberalism 
which refuses favor and scorns advantage, 
asking only the equality of opportunity. 


Why Scold the Law Makers? 


Wasuincton, D. C., 
July 5, 1923. 

DEAR ED: Why feel so bad about Con- 
gress? Just because I told you not to be in a 
hurry to sign any old petition that’s shoved 
on your desk, you don’t need to rise up and 
tell me that Congress doesn’t amount to any- 
thing anyway. 

Of course, I know that there are no game 
laws on abusing Congress. It’s always the 
open season. More than that, I'll admit that 
there are one or two statesmen who never 
heard of any Einstein except one that sells 
“Peerless Pants” on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
But then I know a couple of business men 
that are a little hazy on Relativity. 

But when you describe our national law- 
Makers as a “bunch of handshaking wind- 
bags who couldn’t do a day’s work,” you're 
going strong, awful strong. As the whiskered 
father used to say in the b’ gosh drama, 
“Them’s harsh words, Nell!” 

And besides, where do you come in, to call 


Being a letter from Washing- 
ton to Edward H. Skinner, 
of the Skinner Machine 
Tool Company, Ken- 
sington, Indiana 


some one else a “handshaker?” When a 
customer comes into your factory, you rush 
into your office, slam the door and send out 
word that if he wants to buy anything, why 
let him. Do you not? The answer is not. 

I’ve seen you in action. You grab his 
hand as if you were afraid he’d slip out (and 
maybe you are), and start a barrage of cigars 
and friendly language at him until he can’t 
see. Your only regret is that you can’t re- 
member his wife’s maiden name and how 
many children he has. 

And have I ever seen you stopping old 
man Burke to tell him how well he looks? 
And you know the only thing you really want 


of him is a chance to go to his funeral 
wearing a red necktie and leading a band. 
But then he owns the Kensington Loan & 
Trust; and even if you do borrow your money 
from the First National, you never can tell. 

And, incidentally, Ed, if ever I start a 
town, I’m not going to have any First Na- 
tional. . I’m going to start right off with the 
Fourth National Bank and the Fifth Presby- 
terian Church. Then folks’ll think we're 
older, richer and more respectable than we 
are. 

Oh, there’s just as much handshaking in 
business as there is in politics, I suspect. 
And what’s more, when you sail into Wash- 
ington to have the tariff remade for the bene- 
fit of the tool industry, particularly the tool 
industry in Kensington, Indiana, I notice that 
you seem to expect old man Hinkle to quit 
work and do a little handshaking with you; 
and you'd be sore if he didn’t. And if I 
remember the figures, you were only one of 
about 110,000 who voted for that statesman. 














































































I'll admit that you know him better than 
some of his other constituents. You're prob- 
ably the only one of his constituents that he 
ever got after with a buggy whip for throw- 
ing stones at his chickens. But at that, the 
rest of ‘em are apt to ask a little attention if 
they come to Washington. 

As to not working, well, it’s some work to 
shake hands. I once asked a distinguished 
senator how much of his time he was a states- 
man and how much an office boy. He said he 
didn’t know, but he thought he was about 90 
per cent office boy and 10 per cent states- 
man. 

The congressman just has to shake hands. 
It’s a piece of his business. And so’s his mail. 
I know what you do with about half the 
stuff that comes to you. Of course 
about half of what’s addressed to 
you never gets in to you, but I mean 
half the other half. You just slide 
‘em off your desk. If 
anybody sends you a cir- 
cular to explain why we 
do, or don’t, need a canal 
connecting Lima, Ohio, 
and Lima, Peru, 
you just hole it 


out in one in the waste- 


basket. But our old 
friend and fellow citizen, 
the congressman, isn’t so carefree. He 


doesn’t know when someone is going to call 
on him to stand an examination on water- 
ways, and at least he wants to look intelligent. 
As for you, Ed, if you can balance your books 
without uncorking the red ink well and are 
shooting under a hundred on a man’s size 
links, you don’t much care whether you look 
intelligent or not. 

And this Lima to Lima Canal idea isn’t so 
much worse than some of the stuff that comes 
over a congressman’s flat-top, day after day 
and week after week. 

I've seen it, Ed; and believe me, it’s a 
sight. Does someone print a letter to an 
editor demanding to know why pickles are on 
the free list? Then seven pamphlets are 
printed to show— 

Why pickles ought to be on the free list. 

Why pickles ought not to be on the free 
list. 

Why pickles should be admitted free as 
works of art. 

Why the American pickle industry is threat- 
ened by the pauper pickle packers of Europe. 

Why the American public needs a lot 
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more imported pickles at a lower retail cost. 

Why a healthy American citizenry is based 
on plenty of pickles, and, 

Why pickles should be prohibited. 

And all of ‘em are mailed to every member 
of Congress, and a lot of congressmen figure 
that the safest thing to do is to write and 
thank the sender for his valued contribution 
to the literature on pickles and the tariff. 
Then the letter goes on to say the writer has 
already put the pamphlet in his brief case to 
read on his summer vacation, and how is 
everything at home? 

What would you do with a couple of hun- 
dred pages on the situation in Upper Silesia 
by the Polish National Alliance? You prob- 
ably figure that Silesia is some kind of lining 


material for women’s coats. You'll find out 
it’s a country about the time there’s a Silesian 
tool industry that needs a little attention. 

I was driving through New England some 
years ago when I stopped and asked a man 
how far it was to Houghton Corners. 

“Why, you're in it now,” says he, kind of 
surprised. 

You know the kind, not really a village, just 





Editorial 
Announcement: 





ARLY this Fall we shall 

start a new series of six 

articles on Foreign Trade, by 
Frederick Simpich. 


England, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, the Latin and 
other countries are reaching 
out for new trade. Mr. Sim- 
pich will indicate where they 
are making their efforts and 
also what methods they are 
using. 
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a place where the road’s a little wider. Wa 


that’s the kind of place that starts a move. 


ment for the improvement of the 


or any part of it and hands it over to Cg, § 


gress to keep moving. 
I was sitting with old man Hinkle one 
when he shoved one over to me. 












Tt was af 


document calling on Congress to “apply the 


principles of Jesus with unswerving integrity 


and determination to all of the domestic ang 


foreign affairs of our nation.” Now that’s, 
fine ambition, and the folks who started this 
association for “Encouraging Righteous Ng 
tional Action” were probably an earnest, high. 
minded lot of folks 
who felt that they 
were doing a great 
good. But all the 


























a: same, those things 
take up a congress 
man’s time, 

And after he’ 
got that off his mind, along 
comes the Walnut Protec. 

tive League and wants some 
thing done about the walnut 
At this point you’re probably 
planning some merry jest 
about nuts in Congress and 
out, but the walnut industry is alive to a le 
of people, and the congressman has to know 
something about ’em. 

And you take the big things like, say, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterways pro} 
ects. There’s been enough printed stuf 
hurled at Congress on that subject to fill the 
library that Andrew Carnegie built in the olf 
town. And touchy? I had a visitor from 
Buffalo here a few weeks ago, and I casually 
said it was a very interesting suggestion. He 
acted as if I’d murdered a couple of Is 
children. And if you think it’s no work & 
keep posted and keep out of trouble ona 
thing like that, why guess again. And a 
these folks that want something built, wantit 
built without any cost. They don’t like taxes 

And immigration! 
on to read a speech or a letter showing way 
we shouldn’t let in anybody, along comes a 
other batch showing why we should let every 
body in and then write over for some more. 

No, I’ve got some sympathy for a congrest 
man, even if I do holler a little along with 
the rest of my fellow-countrymen. 
are easier jobs than being in Congress, and 
one of ’em is sitting tight at home 
kicking. 

Don’t mind this little flare-up. Maybe Tv 


had too much hot weather. Write again, Ed, 


whenever you want to blow off steam. 
does me good to shoot back. 
Yours, 


HowaRD. — 


When you aren’t called | 
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A Way Out for Our 
~ Merchant Marine 


By JAMES A. FARRELL 


Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council 
President, United States Steel Corporation 







ping situation of the world is the rapid 

recovery of the German merchant 
fleet. When the war opened, Germany held 
second rank in the shipping world, yielding 

edence only to Great Britain. When the 
war ended, Germany had practically disap- 
peared from the list of ocean traders. Her 
fleet was reduced to about 400,000 tons, 
largely composed of vessels that  repre- 
sented a minimum of worth in the deep-sea 
commerce. 

But Germany has been climbing steadily 
back up the list until today she is probably 
in fifth place, practically assured that con- 
tinuation of her present course will bring her 
into third rank within a comparatively short 
time. 

Within two years after the war Germany 
had increased the 400,000 tons left her by 
the Treaty of Versailles to more than 700,- 
000 tons, a gain of 75 per cent, and had her 
program of maritime recovery well under 
way. She was then eleventh, instead of 
fifteenth, in the list. 

The German Government, ostensibly in 
recognition of the increased inflation, added 
18,000,000,000 marks to the 11,000,000,000 
which it had originally paid the owners of 
the ships surrendered to other nations under 
the Peace Treaty. Ships that had been high 
on the list of the German fleet came back 
by cheap purchase under the German flag. 
Meantime the German shipyards hummed 
with industry, and vessels ranging from 
10,000 to 35,000 tons were turned out to help 
put Germany back into the passenger-carry- 
ing trade. Since 1918 Germany has built 
about 1,500,000 tons of new ships. Her per- 
centage of world construction was 2.1 in 
1919, double that the next year, 12.3 in 1921, 
and 20.6 in 1922. She had second place as a 
ship-builder last year, Great Britain leading. 
German tonnage under construction on Jan- 
vary 1 last was over 416,000 tons. 

According to the report of a special in- 
vestigation conducted for the International 
Chamber of Commerce by Professor Bremond 
of the University of Paris, Germany’s mer- 
thant fleet now exceeds 2,500,000 tons, and 


Tie OUTSTANDING fact in the ship- 


will grow another half million tons during’ 


the remainder of this year. 

is is a remarkable situation. While the 
Government of the United States, the Ship- 
ping Board, Congress and American ship- 
Ping interests generally are in the doldrums 
of conflicting plans, suggestions and ideas as 
to what to do with the American fleet, won- 
dering for the most part. apparently, how to 
get rid of it and even discussing sinking or 
scrapping a considerable number of the ves- 
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sels that only a short 
time ago the whole 
allied world was clam- 
oring for in agonized 
suspense. Germany 
marches serenely and 
rapidly ahead toward 
complete recovery of 
her pre-war, maritime 
status. 

It is less than five 
years since all the governments and peoples 
who were fighting Germany were sending their 
fervent and unceasing appeal to this country 
to build ships. “Ships, more ships, and then 
more ships” was the constant demand to 
which the United States made a response not 
exceeded by any nation at any stage of the 
war. 

Then came the armistice, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye these American ships, that had 
been hailed as the salvation of the war- 
stricken world, were become a menace to the 
shipping and trade of the great maritime na- 
tions whom they had been helping to pre- 
serve. 


© National Photo 
From the deck of America’s champion liner—Former Chairman Lasker of the 
Shipping Board, caught in a contemplative moment aboard the Leviathan. 


Nine Million Tons of Uncertainty 


O CONSIDER the future of our merchant 

marine requires deliberation of the largest 
element involved—that is, the huge fleet of 
government-owned ships and the disposition 
or use to be made of them. The record shows 
that on the 15th of March last, the Ship- 
ping Board fleet consisted of 1,385 steel 
steamers of 9,274,931 tons dead-weight. 

When the construction program of the 
Shipping Board was nearing completion, the 
Congress foresaw the necessity of providing 
for a definite policy to govern the handling 
of its maritime fleet. After inquiry and re- 
search, it enacted the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920. A casual perusal of this legislation will 
show that it is a definite policy of the Con- 
gress. It requires in no uncertain terms the 
liquidation of the Shipping Board fleet into 
the hands of private owners. -Its preamble 
consists of such a declaration of policy and 
the Act itself is replete with reference to 
such a policy. It contains ample authority 
permitting the Shipping Board to adopt the 
broadest course necessary; it contains many 
provisions calculated to make such a course 
feasible and easy of accomplishment; and if 
because of the difficulty of foreseeing every 
obstacle it fails to make specific provision for 
every such obstacle, it contains latitude 
enough to permit the board to assume a ra- 
tional attitude in such cases. 

Its principal limitation rests in the caution 
that the board in the process of liquidation, 
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do nothing which a prudent solvent business 
concern would not do, which liquidates a com- 
modity carefully rather than by forced sale. 
Certainly this is a notice from Congress that 
it expects the board to act as a prudent 
solvent business man in the disposition of 
property. Because the ship subsidy failed to 
pass Congress is no reason why two-thirds of 
the Shipping Board fleet should be dumped 
on the market and practically given away at 
scrap prices when a market can be found 
over the next few years in this country and 
abroad. 

The Marine Act became a law in June, 
1920. From June, 1921, until the spring of 
1922 few sales were made, although the com- 
panies which had bought vessels from the 
board during the post-war boom were allowed 
to buy in the securities for their deferred 
payments at a reduction of their face value, 
the owners thereby writing their ships down 
to a more rational valuation. 

In the spring of 1922 the board announced 
that it would consider the sale of any of its 
steel cargo ships suitable for overseas trade, 
constituting the bulk of the fleet, at a price 
of $30 per dead-weight ton. No scale of 
prices was fixed, based on the relative value of 
the hundreds of different vessels as provided 
in the Merchant Marine Act, many of them 
built by some of the oldest and best ship- 
yards in the country, whose craft were ad- 
mittedly superior to the ordinary cargo ves- 
sel turned out in other countries. 


Two Birthdays in a Pigeon-hole 


JOLLOWING this announcement, the board 

requested direct subsidy aid from Con- 
gress, declaring that its researches established 
without doubt that no sales of ships could be 
hoped for except with such aid. The non- 
owning operators holding no-risk operating 
contracts would not purchase the ships un- 
der their control. While the American coast- 
wise trade absorbed a considerable volume 
of tonnage, because such routes are free 
from foreign competition, few ships were 
purchased for overseas operation, and no 
effort was made to float security “issues to 
finance such purchases. Thus, the Merchant 
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Marine Act reached a stage which certainly 
had never before occurred with legislation 
of such far-reaching importance. It passed 
its second birthday, virtually pigeon-holed 
since its adoption. 

A committee of the board was named to 
go into the matter of a future policy, and to 
consult with the private shipowners and other 
interests which would be affected by it. 

The next step is to proceed with a consider- 
ation of what can be done for the future. It 
is thought that a demonstration can be made 
of the possibility and practicability of effect- 
uating the spirit and letter of the Merchant 
Marine Act, through the observance of its 
caution to proceed as would a prudent solvent 
business concern, and through the operation 
of its provisions designed to furnish assistance 
to American shipping. 

It can be assumed in the United States, at 
least, that American ships are entitled to a 
share of our overseas commerce. The Ship- 
ping Board has now in operation in certain 
trade routes vessels which carry nearly the 
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volume of 50 per cent de- 
sired. It is doing so at a 
yearly loss of about $50,000,- 
000 or more clearly, about 
one-half the value of the 
cargo ships operating, pricing 
them at the board’s figure 
of $30 a ton. 

It is suggested that pri- 
vate American companies 
take over these routes and 
guarantee to operate them 
intact for a number of years, 
with the idea that a reduc- 
tion of sales price in the 
ships so purchased will be an 
inducement. No considera- 
tion is given apparently to 
the position of private fleets, 
owned by solvent American 
shipowners who would be in 
competition with a policy 
which might force them to 
operate at a loss while the 
experiment was being carried 
out. 

It should be obvious that 
the losses of operation of 
American ships 














come not © Underwood & Underwood 


from a surplus of modern ships, but from a 
lack of cooperation on the part of all owners, 
foreign and domestic, to stabilize a business 
in which all are suffering. I am confident our 
foreign rivals would recognize the desirabil- 
ity of cooperation by all maritime countries 
in disposing of obsolete tonnage and deciding 
on the amount of tonnage to be used in the 
market, so as to balance the supply of ships 
with the demand, thereby stabilizing rates to 
the advantage of the operators but even more 
to the traders of the world. 

There is an opportunity for a trading rela- 
tion. The board admittedly has many more 
ships than it hopes or needs to sell to Amer- 
icans. Retain sufficient for our needs, and 
sell to foreigners the surplus. Internationally 
there can be built a basis for the sale of the 
board’s ships at the world’s market price in 
a manner which will give to the American 
ship owners a paying basis on the volume of 
trade they seek. The board could say to 
the American company in a given trade route: 

Cooperate with the foreign lines now compet- 


Below, the launching of the 
Grossherzog Friedrich August, 
a school-ship for training sea- 
men for Germany’s merchant 
marine. While Germany’s ship- 
yards are humming with indus- 
try as she rapidly climbs towards 
third place in the shipping world, 
Hog Isiand (above) which Lord 
Northcliffe once called “the in- 
dustrial wonder of the world”’ is 
a dreary desert of idle derricks 
strewn with disordered piles of 
rusting steel and rotting timber. 
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quired to move the freight over a 

route, each to act as loading and di 

agent for the other; each plan which ships of 
the two companies will operate on an alternate 


schedule, and thus will receive an equal portigg 
of the business moving in both directions, lh 


brief, replace unbusiness-like competition wih 
sound cooperative operations, which will sub- 
stitute profits for losses, and will demonstrate 
to the American investor the advantage of own. 
ing shares in American ships, particularly at the 
low market prices prevailing today. The Shippj 
Board to sell to the American company the ships 
required for its share, and to sell to the foreign 
company such ships as may be required for ifs 
share, the price of the ships to be the same to 
both American and foreign companies. 

The foreign line would receive the advan. 
tage of replacing obsolete ships with modem 
ships at a fair price; they would know with 
in reason the elements with which they ang 
their American partner would have to com 
tend; they would know that they would np 
longer have to match their reserves against 
those of the United States Treasury, and 
best of all, the available ships would he 
leveled down to the number the world trade 
requires, through scrapping such of the Ship. 
ping Board fleet as is obsolete and the scrap. 
ping of such foreign tonnage as is in a sim- 
lar condition. 

The proposal of the United States Shipping 
Board to consolidate various services here- 
tofore maintained by its ships, with a view 
to bringing them to highest efficiency for the 
development of foreign trade and the prof- 
itable operation of the ships, is in ae 
cordance with the spirit of the Merchant 
Marine Act, which looks always to the 
development of our merchant marine 
under private ownership and operation 
Where services have been developed sult 
ciently to give reasonable assurance that 
purchasers of the government vessels now 
employed in those services would be able 
to continue their operation without losses, 
the sale of the ships should be effected, 
in accordance with the intent of the law. 

It would seem that some of the services 
now operated under agency agreemenis 
might be taken over by those agencits 
and ‘ privately operated, particularly i 
some of the nearby trades, where the cost 
of operation of foreign vessels is approxr 
mately the same as that of Americal 
steamers, because the shorter voyages, 
crews’ wages, supplies, dry docking and 
repairs are practicaly the same for both 

The clear purpose of the Act of 198 
was to develop our fleet under privale 
ownership and operation. Already cor 
siderable progress has been made. Privale 
American ship owners owned, on April! 
last, a total of 5,962,133 tons, gross regi 
ter, of ocean-going shipping. This is & 
clusive of 2,723,857 gros 
tons employed on the Great 
Lakes. On that 
same date th 
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ing with you; furnish one-half of the tonnage gg.” 
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shipping Board owned 7,169,717 tons, gross 


| only to be scrapped. 
It 


of which probably one-third is fit 


js recognized, however, that there are 
services of importance to the national 


 jnterests and the proper growth of our trade 


which cannot yet be taken over by private 
without undue risk. In such cases 


| ge should not relinquish our share of the 


carrying trade, but these services should be 
continued under the present system of opera- 
tion until they develop to the point where 
they can be maintained under private own- 


The suggestion recently made that the 
Shipping Board should engage in the direct 
operation of its vessels is contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of the Act of 1920 and 
fraught with danger to the merchant marine. 
Any Government organization put together 
for that purpose would necessarily discard 
much of the skill and experience built up by 
the present operators. It would sacrifice effi- 
ciency, increase operating costs and losses, 
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expand, instead of decrease, the unbusiness- 
like competition of Government ships with 
privately owned vessels, and postpone the 
possibility of ultimately developing a pri- 
vately owned fleet. 

In its declaration of policy and in its main 
provisions the Act of 1920 clearly points the 
way. It would seem to be good judgment 
and sound policy to make every effort to 
put these provisions into effect and give to 
American owners the opportunity to show 
that American skill, experience and resource- 
fulness can do in the operating of ships what 
they have done in other lines of competition 
with foreign nations. 

One thing more there must be. The great- 
est subsidy our ships could have in the over- 
seas trade would be the support of the Amer- 
ican people. The greatest hardship under 
which they are laboring at present is the lack 
of such support. We shall not have a success- 
ful American merchant marine unless its ships 
are more largely used by American shippers. 

That does not mean that American export 
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should be confined entirely to American ves- 
sels. Such a proposition is impractical, since 
shipping is an international problem and we 
require inward as well as outward cargoes. 
It does mean that Americans should always 
have a “favoring spirit” toward the use of 
their own vessels on equal consideration. 
Cther nations have developed this spirit of 
cooperation in a high degree, and much of 
their success is attributable thereto. 

Our Government should establish friendly 
relations with foreign shipping, in order to 
enable our ship-owners to share in inward car- 
goes which are necessary if our merchant 
marine is to have that measure of success 
which will make it permanent. If those who 
control inward cargoes for their respective 
countries and colonies are expected to lift our 
ballast losses homeward to a paying basis, they 
must in turn receive consideration at our hands, 

Let us have cooperation at home. Let us 
have friendly relations with international 
shipping. That way lies the course to a s5uc- 
cessful American merchant marine. 


At Sea Under the American Flag 


HERE is something new happening on 
Ti sea. This something is a revolu- 

tion in the nature of the accommoda- 
It is analogous 
to the change wrought in the hotels of the 
big cities of Europe by the American style 
of hotel-keeping. 

At sea, the voyager who at home ‘s accus- 
tomed to comfort has habitually crept into 
a shelf-bed—upper or lower berth—in a nar- 
tow cabin in which he could not swing a 
cat; and he has been content with a pitcher 
and basin for washing facilities. As for a 
daily bath, he took his turn, at an assigned 
hour often inconvenient, in the common bath 
tub, somewhere down the passageway. Thus 
it has ever been; thus, apparently, it would 
continue to be. Big ships added spacious 
social halls and music rooms and libraries, 
and even playrooms and gymnasiums; but 
the essential equipment of the “stateroom,” 
as the stuffy little cabin is called wherein the 
Passenger spends most of his time, often 
under the distressful conditions of seasick- 
ness, has undergone no substantial alteration 
M atrangement or equipment. 

_ Almost without announcement, the Amer- 
kan Shipping Board has wrought a radical 
change in all this by the altered character 
of its new “President” liners, wherein every 
first-class cabin is of such size that it has 
teal beds instead of berths, and a private 
bath as well. Other incidentals, of individ- 
wal heaters and ventilators, chiffoniers, ward- 
tobes, tables and comfortable chairs, instead 

stools, complete the transformation of 
the Passengers’ quarters. 

Does this sound like a steamship agent’s 

isement? To me it is a surprising and 
reality. I have just completed the 
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passage from New York to Cherbourg, aboard 
the President Roosevelt, and the experience 
has been fairly sensational. It stands out 
by itself in a long line of ocean voyages on 
many seas. I have suddenly come to a reali- 
zation that a first-class passenger is entitled 
to these comforts; and that, inevitably, the 
whole world’s steamships will have to provide 
them. Already, the ship’s officers tell me, the 
United States line’s boats are getting more 
than their proportionate share of the passen- 
ger traffic of the world, and a large and in- 
creasing amount of the freight. 

Force is added to the impact of this re- 
cent experience by the familiar argument 
that Americans cannot run ships successfully, 
and that we should leave oczan traffic to 
nations more skilled in this business. Yet 
here the government-built boats are estab- 
lishing a new standard that is filling rival 
lines with consternation. Not only are the 
rooms of both first and third-class passengers 
unprecedentedly spacious and comfortable, 
but the food is also the best to be found on 
the seven seas. Frankly, I think it is too 
good, or, rather, too lavish. There is no 
need for such elaborate menus. The best 
hotels in the world do not find it necessary 
to provide so great an abundance and variety. 


Any Excuse for a Party 


HIS elaborateness of food provision is a 

leaf out of the German book. Most of the 
stewards and kitchen workers are Germans, 
who, because they want above all else to 
hold on to jobs that are paid in dollars in- 
stead of marks, study,to please the public. 
Any birthday or anniversary among the pas- 
sengers is seized upon as an occasion for a 
“party;” and the traditional “Captain’s din- 





ner” is a gala occasion indeed. Morning, 
afternoon and night, appetizing refreshments 
are enticingly displayed in smoking room 
and lobby to tempt further the jaded appe- 
tites of overfed passengers. 

All this savors of the methods used by 
Germany in her struggle for ocean suprem- 


acy. On the personal service side, Amer- 
cans have been rather u failure. The deck 
crew and engine-room force are wholly 


American, and entirely efficient and success- 
ful. There is somewhat of the same feeling 
of comfort and safety experienced by the 
American passenger, as he sees real Ameri- 
cans in fuli charge of all the ship’s opera- 
tions, as there is when he hears the strains 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” when the 
ship casts off the hawsers that bind her to 
the New York dock. “That’s one thing you 
don’t get on any other ship,” I heard a Chi- 
cago man wearing a bronze service button 
say as we relaxed from “attention,” as the 
National Anthem ceased. 

But in the steward’s department, where 
personal and sometimes menial service is 
given the passengers, American labor has 
proved on the whole, a failure. Our native 
born do not make good domestics. There- 
fore the deft and tireless and obliging Teu- 
ton or Briton is employed for this work. 
The total effect of this combination of an 
American crew with personal service by for- 
eigners is safety and comfort to the nth 
degree. 

So as a seasoned traveler I write this brief 
record for the information of stay-at-home 
Americans—fortunate folks!—that they may 
know that Uncle Sam is once again, and 
this time on the sea, fulfilling his historical 
role of originator and pioneer. 
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N THE first place this husband didn’t 

want to attend the lecture; he was not 

particularly interested in physical cul- 
ture, and least of all in that phase of it which 
relates to weight-reducing. He had a weight- 
reduction system of his own, which consisted 
entirely in worrying about his business. How- 
ever, his wife verged—just verged, mind 
you—on being slightly stout. She had her 
own way, and they attended the lecture, al- 
though the husband called frequent attention 
to the already obvious fact that he was at- 
tending under protest. 

After about half an hour of talking the 
lecturer made a statement which jerked Mr. 
Husband bolt upright! “Forty per cent of 
the American women over fifteen years of 
age are above normal weight!” 

On the way home the husband turned that 
one statement over and over in his mind. 
Once in the house the wife demanded to 
know what was on his mind, and for the first 
time in years he unburdened himself of some 
of his business worries. 

“The life of a clothing manufacturer who 
caters to the exacting requirements of women 
isn’t exactly a bed of roses,” he admitted as 
he lighted his cigar. “Mine is one of the 
highly competitive fields. The whole trouble 
is that my goods are in no way unusual or 
distinctive. A dozen of my competitors can 
show lines equally as good and sometimes at 
lower prices. 

“That lecturer tonight made a statement 
that 40 per cent of the women over fifteen 
years of age are over-weight. Now if this is 


He became a manufacturer of “Stylish Stouts,” and he prospered mightily. 


Buying Habits in the Making 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


the case, it seems to me that my company 
and ali ot our many competitors have been 
fighting tooth and nail in an effort to secure 
our share of 60 per cent of the existing busi- 
ness. On the other hand, 40 per cent of the 
women and girls of this country have never 
been logical prospects for ready-made dresses 
and suits, because they could not be fitted. 

“If a manufacturer had courage enough to 
devote his entire time and talent toward mak- 
ing women’s clothing for over-weight women, 
if he could make dresses and suits that would 
fit, if he made ’em of fabrics that had a 
marked tendency to make women appear 
more slender—say, honestly now, would 
women buy such clothes?” 

“My dear,” replied his wife, “I for one 
would welcome such an innovation. It would 
be very convenient, and it would save me 
money and time.” 

“Madame,” proclaimed the husband in a 
voice cracked with enthusiasm, “you see be- 
fore you the far-seeing manufacturer who is 
about to fill a long-felt want.” 


The “Mrs. Browns” Do It 


H's statement, it proved, was not entirely 
facetious, nor was it without vision. Asa 
did exactly what he 
promised he would do. He became a manu- 
facturer of “Stylish Stouts.” Today, of 
course, he has competition; but he is an 
acknowledged leader in the field; and as such, 
he has prospered mightily. 
Our buying habits have undergone a radi- 
cal change in the past two decades. The 


matter of fact, he 








average manufacturer who makes any of th 
three basic classes of commodities—food 
clothing and shelter—can confirm this; and 
one might add to that trio, an addition 
class, loosely defined as the luxury class. 

Some of our present-day buying habits jut 
happen—like the two cases just quoted. Ot 
the other hand, many of them are brought 
about by a guiding hand somewhere in th 
background. It’s a tremendous undertaking 
as a rule, to introduce a new buying habit 
into the life of a nation. 

Take a commodity in wide use—liguid 
vegetable shortening. A decade ago it Wa 
unknown; today it is in common use 
can be considered strictly a staple com 
modity. When it was decided to introdutt 
this, it was found that there were two gre 
prejudices to overcome. 

In the first place there was a natural pre} 
udice in favor of animal fat; and in th 
second place there was just as great a natural 
prejudice in favor of a hard shortening. _ 
was a long, slow and tedious process to git 
housewives faith in vegetable fat and to cor 
vince them of the advantages of liquid ov 
solid fat. 

In the first place the housewife was led t@ 
a vegetable shortening in the form of 
a hard shortening that looked like lard. Late 
when she had reached a point where she Dt 
lieved in and used the product, she was s10™# 
how much easier it was to use the liquid. 

The buying habit really centered on the 
Mrs. Browns of the various communi 
Mrs. Brown, be it understood, is the : 
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nant woman of any community. She is a 
woman of considerable means, social prestige 
and also a woman of keen intelligence. In 
icular she is an important individual to 
her grocer. Advertising, then, was directed 
at this type of woman. Eventually, in a few 
cases, Mrs. Brown asked the grocer for a 
package of the new shortening. She was a 
customer, and her request was given 
respectful attention. The grocer did not have 
a stock of the new goods, but he would 
order some for her. Yes indeed! 

Now the grocer, and herein lies the nub 
of the process, cannot order one single pack- 
age of a commodity from his jobber or from 
the manufacturer; he must order one case at 
the least. So Mrs. Brown eventually re- 
ceived her vegetable shortening, and _ the 
grocer was left with a case from which only 
one package had been sold. That broken 
case represented an investment; and _ the 
grocer, like all retailers, lives on turnover. 
The grocer felt that the vegetable shortening 
had become part of his stock, and he wanted 
to realize on his investment. So he timidly 
but continually pushed its sale to other women 
and told them Mrs. Brown used it and found 
it fine. And they bought. 


The Gallumphing Galosh 


= a buying habit breaks out al- 
most over night, and the demand far out- 
strips the production of goods. Take the 
instance of the lowly and much-cartooned 
galosh, for example. Almost simultaneously 
retailers in all parts of the country received 
unprecedented calls for these, and manufac- 
jurers were instantly swamped with orders. 
i happened to be in a certain city where a 
large plant for the manufacture of rubber 
footwear is located. The president of the 
concern showed me a stack of orders for 
galoshes in assorted sizes from all parts of 
the country, and ad- 
mitted that he was 
puzzled. This was at 
the time when the 
craze or demand was 
at its peak. 

“I can’t understand 
it,” he told me. “Our 
salesmen cover their 
territory only once a 
year, and in that one 
call they sell our en- 
tire line—a year’s 
supply to our deal- 
ts. Normally we 
base our production 
on the volume of 
those orders plus 
about 25 per cent, 
Which takes care of 
mail orders and natu- 
ral increase of busi- 
ness" Now here 
tomes a flood of or- 
ders by mail for 

S from every 

State in the Union, 
and our production 
is knocked 
sky-high. What in 
name of the devil 








started this demand, and how long will it 
last?” 

I couldn’t answer his last question, but the 
answer to the first has been found. The buy- 
ing habit in the galosh line was based on the 
ancient saw which says that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. 

In a certain college for young women most 
of the girls wore galoshes simply because con- 
ditions forced them to—not because they 
really liked them, not at first. Classrooms 
were located in various buildings, and in 
winter it was necessary to wear a warm, dry 
foot covering in crossing the campus to the 
various classes. 

Often only a very short time intervened 
between classes, and no time could be spent 
in buckling galoshes, and as a result of this, 
the girls hurried along with unbuckled ga- 
Joshes flapping about their ankles. 

Other girls in the college town saw this 
and imitated the custom. And the craze 
developed into a nation-wide buying habit 
which women and girls adopted at once. Also, 
a larger demand became apparent for men’s 
galoshes. From the standpoint of health this 
buying habit is a very sane one in spite of 
the general masculine dislike for the flap- 
ping galosh. This flap is now definitely elimi- 
nated, thanks to the longer skirts of the 
present season. 

Just at this writing another buying habit 
has burst upon us. I refer to the decided 
Egyptian flare evident in so many items on 
the market—fabrics, shoes, jewelry and what 
not. In some cases manufacturers welcome 
the innovation; in others it is being bitterly 
resented, because it is upsetting selling, pro- 
duction and distribution plans determined 
before the late King Tut-ankh-Amen was 
brought from his resting place. This present 


buying habit, however, is considered by most 
manufacturers to be nothing more than a 
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The late King ‘Tut’ was innocently responsible for another buying habit that has burst upon us. 
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passing whim or fancy of the public, and 
they believe it will pass as quickly as most 
vogues do. 

Most manufacturers have devised and 
adopted plan after plan in an effort to out- 
guess public demand for their products. 
Sometimes these plans are successful, more 
often they come a cropper. Laboratory tests 
and exacting experiments have even failed to 
disclose defects which came to light when 
the product was placed on the market. 

Perhaps the most sensible plan ever adopted 
to get inside the likes and dislikes of a na- 
tion is the testing board where a body of 
men and women in widely different walks of 
life use and abuse the product under various 
conditions and then submit their findings. 
Yet even this plan fails at times. 


The Lady with the Green Lips 


AN attempt to outguess and anticipate 

public ucuiand and in a sincere attempt to 
place before the public the best products 
possible, a manufacturer of toilet prepara- 
tions formed a testing board composed of 
sixty of his own employes, ranging from the 
office boy to the purchasing agent. 

The first product the new board was called 
upon to test was a shaving stick. After sev- 
eral weeks the entire board had turned in a 
favorable report, and the merchandising of 
the new product was started. Scarcely three 
weeks after the product was placed on the 
market, it had to be withdrawn. Letters 
poured in from indignant customers who were 
a unit in pronouncing the new soap really 
delightful and all that was claimed for it. 
But these same letters were also a unit in 
pointing out that the lather bleached any 
colored fabric it touched and left stains on 
white goods. A chemical test revealed the 
difficulty as being due to a certain ingredient 
which changed its form under manufactur- 
ing conditions. Fur- 
ther experiments 
brought forth the fact 
that the elimination 
of this ingredient not 
only did not lower 
the efficiency of the 
soap but it did lower 


the cost. 
A new lip stick 
was perfected and 


passed to the women 
of the board to try 











woman voted against 
it. She demonstrated 
the force of her argu- 
ment by a clear 
demonstration. She 
used the lip stick, and 
the other members 
of the board pro- 
nounced the effect 
perfect. Then the 
room was darkened, 
and the lights 


We; out. When the board 
ir = met to report its find- 
‘’ i ings, seven of the 
J eight women gave it 
% 4 their unqualified ap- 
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switched on. The effect was still excellent 
‘and above criticism. Then the objector put 
on her veil, which had a few dots of blue in 
it, and the effect was ludicrous. Through 
some color trick under artificial light the red 
of the stick combined with the blue of the 
veil became an unpleasant green. The manu- 
facturer to this day shivers when he thinks 
what might have happened if it had not been 
for the thoroughness of this one member of 
the board. 

A shoe concern uses a testing board to 
excellent advantage. A patrolman is one of 
the most valuable members of this board; a 
postman is another valuable member; and 
a waitress in a hotel is a stern critic of shoe 
comfort. Three women to whom appearance 
is an asset pass on the lines and materials of 
new styles, and often make suggestions for 
new models; a well-known golf professional 
knows what’s what in sports shoes; and an 
oil-field worker passes on work shoes, while 
several fishermen and hunters know all about 
the points of outing shoes. 

In tracing buying habits to their lair and 
in the effort to run down the elusive dollar 
the testing board is one of the sanest of 
modern merchandising plans. But it is only 
one of many plans that go to make a more 
exact science of distribution. 

It is curious how some buying habits which 
have been forced upon the public came about 
to the mutual benefit of all concerned. I 
know of no more interesting instance than 
that of the cranberry. Time was when we 
ate cranberries about twice a year—-Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Meantime the number 
of cranberry growers increased, and with the 
advent of the holiday season the market was 
glutted, and the growers sufiered heavy finan- 
cial losses. 

Then they got together and formed an 
organization designed to introduce a new 
habit of diet to the American family. And 
all eat more cranberries. An advertising ap- 
propriation was set aside and put to work 
in a most efficient manner. Cranberries be- 
gan to appear on many hotel menus; women’s 
magazines printed articles about this healthy, 
cheap and really fine fruit and printed recipes 


The Chinese Business Cycle 


one great question always with 
him — the year in which he 
was born! 

It does sound idiotic, I know, but just 
just the same the year in which you were 
born in China means a whole lot for the rest 
of your natural life and after—for there is 
always the fact to be considered that when 
you become a spirit ancestor you have to 
scoot around compounds to see that your 
folks are behaving themselves. 

“Do you belong to the cow?” No savee? 
You would if you were in the Celestial 
Kingdom. Such a question wouldn’t sound 
like “Why is an egg?” and “How old was 
Ann?” and other ancient jokes. No, sir, 
the Chinaman would come back with, “Do 


i Chinese business man has the 
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for its use. Eventually cranberries became 
common on the table of Mrs. Brown and re- 
ceived the general approval of the family. 
Today eating cranberries at any season of 
the year provokes no comment. 

In December of this year three apparently 
unrelated things occurred: I tried in two cities 
near my home to buy two pairs of skiis, but 
every store was sold out and could not say 
when they could secure shipment. In Boston 
an enterprising merchant sold in three days 
1,000 suits of golf clothes; in the New Eng- 
land states railroads were doing an increased 
passenger business of around 450 per cent. 

How did a!) these things happen, and what 
is the relationship between these conditions? 
Just this: A new buying habit had come into 
general use in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. These states were enjoying the un- 
usual experience of maintaining their summer 
tourist business in the dead of winter, and peo- 
ple who formerly spent winters in Florida and 
other points south were flocking to these re- 
sorts. It is an interesting phase of selling 
recreation and sport; it is a concrete example 
of selling snow and zero weather to the public. 

The average summer hotel season will not 
average over three and one-half months. A 
very large investment is involved, and it is 
necessary to ‘make hay while the sun shines if 
the owner would prosper during the season. 


Selling the Weather 


S° THE hotel owners got together and de- 
cided they could stretch their season if 
every concern and organization affected would 
do its share. A campaign to this end was 
planned and set in motion. It involved, of 
course, considerable advertising. This was 
shared by cities, railroads and the hotels 
themselves. The advertising was concentrated 
almost entirely on the fun of winter sports 
as carried on in this climate. In 1920-21 
eleven of the resort hotels kept open, and 
half a dozen of them did a very fair busi- 
ness. This winter, 1922-23, over a hundred 
of the hotels kept open. 


The whole process of selling snow and ~ 


zero weather and two vacations a year de- 
volved almost entirely upon the promotion of 


By HOMER KINGSLEY 


Author of “In the Land of the Manchus,” Etc. 


you belong to the horse?” and if you an- 
swered, “Yes,” he would begin to shy away 
from you as if you had the plague or some- 
thing. 

It’s all very simple—to the Chinese, for 
they are brought up on that sort of thing, 
and have been for the last several thousand 
years, more or less, mostly more. 

It’s all in the reading and interpretation 
of the Yin-yang-bah-gwah board, which is 
the Chinese ouija outfit raised to the mth 
power. With this bit of marked-up affair 
and the year in which you were born, which 
indicates to which of twelve animais you 
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winter sports, and in this work many com. | 


munities and cities gave their support 

cooperation. 
Almost every one connected with 

launching of this new buying habit hag Prof. 

ited. The hotels, of course, have pr 

but they have had to pass their pr 


along to others. New heating apparatus had | 


to be installed, food supplies must be 

in large quantities, additional bedding had tp 
be purchased. Manufacturers of snow 
skates, skiis, were flooded with orders. Th 
Boston merchant I mentioned advertised golf 
suits as being ideal clothes for winter sports, 
and they sold. 

I talked not long ago with a manufacture 
whose organization has the reputation of by. 
ing responsible for several common buying 
habits of the present day. 

“You never can tell about the consumer,” 
he said. ‘“There’s no telling which way he 
will jump. Business isn’t the exact scieng 
that building a sky-scraper is, not by any 
means. When a building is being built, on 
can watch the crane lift a load of steel gir 
ders and up twenty stories each one is shifted 
to its allotted place, where it fits to the frac. 
tion of an inch. No wastage, no surplus. 

“Seldom can the component parts of 4 
manufacturing, marketing and distributing 
campaign be made to fit properly. The clos 
est study of buying habits may be precise and 
the effective functioning of the campaig 
perfect in its detail, and the consumer may 
turn up his nose at the whole business, It 
may be a pioneer in the field and have pra 
tically no competition, and yet some day 
something will happen to show a consumer 
trend which has kept that product from 
achieving the success it might have attained 
Just a few months ago an old manufacture 
of a commodity in use in every home decided 
to change the package from a paper one to 
a tin container. This product had a bi 
volume of sales over a period of fifty years; 
yet when the new container was placed a 
the market, sales increased in three months 
just four times. 

“No, you never can tell about the cor 
sumer, just when, how or where he will buy. 


belong, plus a few score other cot 

tingencies, this yin-yang affair will git 

you the straight tip on what is goii 

to happen day after tomorrow as 
as three o’clock next week. 

Also whether you have picked out the right 
partner to join you in the poppy- 
business or not and whether your dai 
or son is marrying into a family that will be 
protected by the honorable ancestors # 
whether—but what’s the use, the yin-yalé 
etc., tells it all. : 

There is a sketch accompanying this dis 

































cussion that will make the elements of i 
yin-yang affair as clear as—well it isn’t 
to say just how clear it will be. I ka 
I don’t understand it all, yet. Ne 
it’s interesting to know the rule of # 
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by which the Celestial does his business and 
runs his home. 

The black and white entwined circle-like 
affair, looking something like a twisted up 
trade-mark of the Northern Pacific Railway 
js the basis of it all. This is the original 
yin and yang—take your choice. The yin and 

principles (yin, black; yang, white) 
stand for earth and heaven, female and male, 
cold and heat, darkness and light, prohibi- 
tion and bootlegging and any number of other 
opposite qualities that you might think of 

But just to show you that he is a philos- 
opher in spite of his ouija board and all, he 
puts a dot in the center of the black and 
white, indicating that there is nothing abso- 
jutely good or absolutely bad, absolutely dark 
or absolutely light in the whole world. 

The sketch tells the rest of the story. The 
black bars are put there to make it hard 
and to make it venerable, for these same 
special markings were taken from the shell 
of an ancient old turtle that had up to that 
time lived a few eons or so. The black 
bars have a deep and dark significance and 
are known as the bah-gwah or the eight 
diagrams. The names and the meanings of 
the arrangement of these bars act as a 
special aid to the fortune teller. 

The outside circle is where the fun 
begins. This includes the system of 
marking time according to the oldest 
nation on earth. Their calendar is 
divided up into sixty-year cycles. 
1923 is the 59th year of the seventy- 
sixth cycle and 1925 will begin a new 
cycle. 

The strange characters about the 
outer circle are translated as to 
meaning for a section, then they re- 
peat all the way around. Now these 
years also take in the heavenly ele- 
ments such as earth, fire, wood and 
water, metal, and so forth. Sothat there 
you have the balance again. These ele- 
ments must be played against the earthly 
line represented by the animals. 

This is something of the way it works: 

The crafty Chinese—wanting to know 
about a wife for his son, or wanting to 
know about some business deal, or what 
the dope is for tomorrow's game, looks 
over his yin-yang and sees if he can find 
out. If it is all as clear as daylight, he 
takes the information and goes ahead to 
buy or sell or take or give in marriage. 
But if it is as dense as mud, he proceeds 
to hie him over to the fortune teller and 
shaking some cash under his nose ask 
for the low-down on the situation. 

Suppose he is marrying off his son— 
but let Nai-nai (grandma) explain the 
Situation as she did one time to her 
grandson who was asking for family in- 
formation—as small boys are quite apt 
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to. And let it be said that it is the women 
of China who keep the worthy men folks 
going to the fortune tellers even in this day 
of enlightened information. They are, as 
a rule, poorly educated; and superstition and 
premonition plays a big part in their lives; 
and they harp on it constantly. Lo An is 
the big brother who is about to be married, 
and Nai-nai is telling how his first fiancée died 
and how lucky it was that she did die. 

“When the girl died,” she said to the lad, 
“your father began to think there might be 
something to the old customs after all, and 
finally he went to see a fortune teller to learn 
the reason for her death. As soon as the 





The Yin-Yang-Bah-Gwah 
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fortune teller learned what year the girl was 
born and what year that Lo An was born, he 
knew why she had died, for he saw that your 
brother belonged to the dog, and the girl to 
the chicken (count back on tht sketch and 
you will find that they were born in the years 
1898 and 1899). 

“He told your father that if this girl and 
your brother had married and she had lived, 
they would have had many children, for ‘fire 
produces earth’ (fire goes with the year 1898 
and earth with the year 1899), but the dog 
and the chicken cannot be matched without 
great danger to the life of the person belong- 
ing to the chicken. You should not forget 
that the horse cannot be matched with the 
cow, the tiger with the snake, the dragon 
with the hare, the sheep with the rat, the 
monkey with the pig, or the chicken with 
the dog.” 

These are the special antipathies among 
the twelve animals. You might check up 
where your partner stands? 

But this yin-yang outfit is on the bal- 

If one side, the yin, is all to 
the bad then perhaps the yang will help 
out a bit. The Chinese trader is not over- 
looking anything or looking over any- 
thing when he consults the fortune 
teller, even though it may be a misera- 

ble son that he is marrying off, so 

he asks what the elements indicate. 

In this special case of Lo An 
everything along that line was lovely. 
But here are the fundamentals. The 
Chinese say that water “conquers” 
fire, fire conquers metal, metal con- 
quers wood, wood conquers earth and 
earth conquers water. But on the 
other hand, wood “produces” metal, 

metal produces water, water produces 
wood and so forth. 

The ideal is to mate folks and busi- 
nesses and enterprises that are shown 
on this yin-yang affair as productive. 

It might be highly interesting to use 
one of these trick ouija yin-yang affairs 
on Congress and see how men and things 
stack up. Is Government Ownership dog, 
or horse, or just squirrel; and is La Fol- 
lette, just for instance, fire, water, or 
merely froth? And how about the Esch- 
Cummins Bill? Is it masculine, feminine, 
or either? The wielder of the Chinese 
ouija would have to stick a pin in each 

elusive law-maker, so that he’d stay put 

as horse, dog, fire, pig, chicken, or what 

not, put all the legislation, proposed or 

otherwise, in its proper place, then 
match them all up. 

After all, income tax blanks, excess 
profits, elections and all the rest are 
mighty interesting and at the same time 
very simple compared with life accord- 
ing to superstition and fortune telling in 
the Orient. 
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Lasker vs. Lasker 


The Chamber is unalterably opposed to the Government’s 
engaging in a commercial business, for the reason that such a 
course is economically inefficient, is against public interest and 
is in contravention of the fundamental purposes of the Gov- 


ernment. . 


. . Further efforts should be made to evolve a plan 


by which the ships necessary to the maintenance of essential 
service may be operated by private citizens of the United 


States.—From the resolutions 
of the Chamber of Commerce 


Albert D. Lasker Before the Joint 
Congressional Committee, April, 
1922. 

It is a drab picture which I 
draw. We can only look forward 
to benefiting from improved world 
conditions by putting our house in 
order to transfer our fleet into 
private hands. 

If there is one thing worse than 
government ownership as we now 
have it, it is ownership and opera- 
tion by the Government. 

If there is one unanimous agree- 
ment in the country regarding our 
merchant marine it is that govern- 
ment operation of merchant ships 
should cease. 


From the Address of Mr. Lasker 
at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in May, 1922. 
My experience as chairman of 

the Shipping Board has taught me, 
as I never realized before, that 
government ownership and opera- 
tion of ships is as poison ivy in 
the garden of industry. 


of the Eleventh Annua! Meeting 
of the United States. 


From Albert D. Lasker’s Letter to 
the President, June, 1923. 


Private capital has not entered 
the carrying trade today for the 
same reason that existed prior to 
1914—the higher operating charge 
of American ships. 


The apparent alternative is to 
go the full length of direct govern- 
ment operation. 


Before entering upon a final 
commitment to a policy of direct 
government operation, the Board 
has within the past few weeks 
advertised its established lines for 
sale. But developments indicate 
that most of the bids will be in- 
adequate. Under these circum- 
stances only is the Government 
warranted in assuming the task of 
direct operation. 


I now recommend in the event 
of failure to secure an adequate 
price for the ships, the creation by 
the Fleet Corporation of twelve 
or eighteen subsidiary corporations 
in which will be consolidated the 
existing freight lines. 


A Basis of Confidence 


W ico Samuel M. Vauclain sold $20,000,000 worth of 


locomotives on credit 


to countries in southeastern 


Europe and Latin America many observers shook their 


heads. 


They thought the Baldwin Locomotive Works might 


have to write off its surplus on account of these very sales. In 
the confused state of the world’s machinery of exchange it did 


seem a doubtful enterprise. 


“No dishonest man buys a locomotive,” 


said Mr. Vauclain. 






He reminded the skeptical that railroad equipment has no 
speculative use; it is never held for a rise in price. It is pur- 
chased only to be put to work, and when it is put to work it 
. pays for itself. And so he went ahead with his program, because 
railroads in this country could not buy at that time, and he 
wanted to keep his men at work. He visited Obregon and lent 
him $3,000,000, including sixty-five locomotives. He visited 
Poland and, despite the threat that the Russian bear might 
gobble the new republic, he sold it on credit $7,000,000 of equip- 
ment. He visited Roumania and took an order for $3,000,000 
worth of locomotives, and the American Locomotive Company 
shared the order with him. So it went. The Standard Steel 
Car Company had such confidence in his judgment that, when- 
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ever he contracted to send engines, it contracted to send Cars, 

That was in the latter part of 1919. Since then Poland, by 
many regarded as the most doubtful of the customers, has not 
only paid the bill but has bought an additional million dollar 
worth of locomotives and paid cash for them. All along the line 
Mr. Vauclain’s faith has been justified. 

We are reminded again of the late Pierpont Morgan’s epi- 
gram: “The basis of credit is character.” But in this case the 
nature of the commodity to be sold on credit was used as the 
touchstone of character; and the test proved accurate. 


Who Were Hit in 1921? 


"THREE STATES paid almost exactly half of the federal tay 

levied upon individual incomes for 1921. They were New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. In fact, residents of eight 
states paid three-quarters of the tax. The states, and their 
percentages, were: 


Per cent Per cent 
Mew WOrk........... 2030 COMIOEUIE «6.45 stead 5.06 
Pennsylvania......... 11.76 ND hae wa cahrkee ante 4.67 
a ER 9.18 oe | 4.62 
Massachusetts........ 6.47 PEEL cs Wc acocn 3.36 


Conditions governing individuals’ income were very different 
in 1920 and in 1921. The business depression in 1921 had even 
greater effect upon the tax than upon incomes. It accounted 
for a good part of the decrease of 30 per cent in the tax ool 
lected upon all personal returns for 1921 over the. tax collected 
for 1920. With this average of 30 per cent decrease in tax for 
the whole country are to be compared the decreases in tax from 
personal returns in some states. The percentage by which the 
tax upon personal incomes for 1921 fell under the tax for 1920 
was, for some states: 


Per cent Per cent 
South: Dakota. ......... 76 Nebraska... ...ssssccaua 60 
Sg Mlais 'yarneinsive wm snes 69 i errr ee 59 
RIES iiksigte xb vin w Sie 69 Mississippi... ....0..040¢ 57 
ES 64 North Dakota.......... 56 
PES oihow sok «2. 61 VitStie 0... 6s 00 cee 53 
North Carolina......... 61 ; 50 
South Carolina......... 61 

At the other end of the scale, the percentages were: 

Per cent Per cent 
ee SF ee 18 tn 25 
ne a, ee 18 New. York. ....0-<sesaa 26 
| ee ee 18 California.............. 29 
Rhode Island........... 21 Pennsylvania............ 29 
New Jersey............ 24 


The surtaxes on individual income operate to reduce the taxes 
received by the Government for such a year as 1921 by a larger 
percentage than the total taxable income of individuals declines 
The decrease in the total net income reported on_persond 
returns for 1921 was considerably less than the decline in tat, 
being 17% per cent. The average income shown on tk 
returns for 1921 was but 10 per cent less than for 1920, bit 
the average tax was less by 28 per cent. 

If net income reported by individuals in the various states 
considered, declines between 1920 and 1921 which departed 
most from the average were: 





Per cent Per cent 
South Dakota.......... 54 Oklahoma...........omn 35 
ee hc Eh, wis 4 50 North Dakota........<s 34 
ee eee eee . 41 Washington............. 3 
South Carolina......... ; 38 Hawaii.......s..s..<sme 32 





The states showing the smallest decreases in the personal a § 
income of their residents were: 
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Per cent Per cent 
BEER on cccccccccccns 0.2 Massachusetts........... 15 
MEMIOUTL... scceccccccs 8 POs so hoieah ee sce 15 
Mew York ........... 10 LAUR SGin «+ oes vc ao 16 
So 11 pO ee rie ee eee 16 
Mew Jersey..........- 12 CS buss sources 7 
REED. 5 0 «0's se suc se 12 Ee Oe 17 
Pennsylvania........... 12 New Hampshire........ 18 
DAs 60.00 0a eesee's < 13 Ws a eres oes 18 
Rhode Island......... 13 Bi ee eee 19 
ERT tee 13 VORQNOUE ... 20tisces F350 19 


As yet, the details are available only for personal returns— 
the returns which were filed in March, 1922, and on which tax 
was paid in 1922. In due course, the details will be forthcom- 
ing from corporate returns. It may then be possible to reduce 
to figures some of the experiences of industries in the economic 
events of 1921. 


Handling the 8-Hour Shift Abroad 


[TBE TWELVE-HOUR DAY, or two-shift system, in some 

parts of the steel industry where the processes require con- 
tinuous operation, has been receiving some attention in the 
United States. Consideration of the twelve-hour day has been 
one of the post-war events in the industrial field in other coun- 
tries, too, and as in the United States the conclusion has been 
that an eight-hour day—i. e., the three-shift system—could be 
substituted. 

The dates upon which the three-shift system went into effect 
at blast furnaces, bessemer converters, and similar points in the 
production of iron and steel disclose how recent the change has 
been abroad. Both British and German establishments made 
the change in 1919, and works in Austria followed suit in the 
same year. In Italy some plants introduced the three shifts in 
1919 and others in 1920. Belgian plants went to three shifts in 
1920, 

European countries divided pretty equally between voluntary 
action based upon agreements with workmen or initiative of 
employers and compulsory action, through legislative enactment. 

Most European plants, however, have been unable to get 
away from an occasional long day in the portions of the steel 
industry which have to keep going day and night. In order to 
give the men on each of the three shifts a long period of rest at 
intervals, the plants rotate the shifts in different ways. One 
method of rotation gives everyone a rest of thirty-two hours 
once in three weeks, but a rest of only eight hours at the other 
two week ends. Another arrangement causes a sixteen-hour 
day once in three weeks, but a period of rest for twenty-four 
hours at each of the other two week ends. 


No Longer ‘‘Idle as a Painted Ship’’ 


DLE SHIPS are not so numerous abroad as they were at the 
time of greatest depression in ocean commerce in 1921. Two 
years ago there were 423 vessels aggregating 2,000,000 net 
tons laid up in British ports. The idle vessels have now dropped 
to $00,000 net tons. 
~ Reemployment of many boats which were laid up in England 
and elsewhere appears in the statistics which are available. In 
May, 1923, the tonnage of vessels of all nationalities clearing 
from British ports was more than double the tonnage in a month 
when ocean transportation was in its greatest depression. 

Figures for vessel tonnage, such as have just been quoted, 
May not reflect with entire accuracy the movement of cargo; 
for vessels may proceed with holds which are empty in varying 
degrees. Figures for the tonnage of cargo moving from and to our 
salt-water ports in foreign commerce are collected by the Ship- 
ping Board. Between the dates in 1921 and 1923 used in connec- 
tion with the British figures these American statistics show a sub- 
stantial increase, having risen by 20 per cent. As a matter of 


fact, however, the low point came later for our ocean trade; and 
if the recovery is measured from the depth of our depression, it 
now stands at 112 per cent. 

All of the idle ships have not obtained employment, and the 
business of transportation by ocean is far from satisfying the 
steamship men, but the figures go to suggest a degree of general 
recovery in international trade by sea. 


A Merchant Marine to Mark Greatness 


NDIA wants an Indian merchant marine, or at least there is 
enough discussion among the people of India to give the sub- 
ject some importance. The argument seems to proceed pretty 
largely upon the theory that every well-regulated and proud 
nation with its feet on salt water should have a merchant 
marine. In other words, a merchant marine is an indispensable 
demonstration of sovereignty if a nation wishes to maintain a 
place in high society. 

As India’s foreign dangers have always lain on the landward 
side, national defense would not enter into the equation. The 
hill tribesmen who dwell along the northern frontiers have not 
been recorded in recent history as taking to the water on any of 
their forays. 


Italy Thrives on America’s Labor 


HE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT is an asset upon which his na- 

tive country counts. The savings he sends back to his family 
in Italy form a considerable increase in the national resources, 
according to the Italian point of view. 

In the years before the war, the average receipts in Italy 
from immigrants who had come to the United States were about 
65,000,000 lire, or approximately $13,000,000. This year 
receipts are expected to go to 320,000,000 lire, or around 
$16,000,000 in our money. To the Italian recipients, however, 
the increase in receipts will be much more than the difference 
in dollars; because the domestic purchasing power of the lira is 
greater than its value in foreign exchange. 

These increases are being made in the face of restrictions im- 
posed on immigration by the United States which did not exist 


in 1914. One conclusion is that the present immigrant is much 


better at savings than his predecessor of pre-war times. 


’Round the World by Advertising 


F LIFE seems humdrum in these dog-days of summer, take a 
turn through your advertising pages. The journey will 
require but a minimum of effort, and it will reward you if you 
are alert. You can go ’round the world for nothing, and explore 
unsuspected fields of enterprise. 

Even your telephone “ad” is a reminder. The twenty mate- 
rialswhich go into that dependabie instrument come from all 
the quarters of the globe and include gold itself. Silk there is, 
and rubber and mica and copal, linen and coal and platinum. 
What better evidence do you ask of the untiring energy and 
exhaustless resources of commercial initiative put thus at your 
command? 

Consider how the ingenuity of the airbrake has brought se- 
curity to your steam and electric travel; reflect on the skill with 
which man has utilized asphalt, asbestos and waterproofing to 
resist the slow fire of corrosion; note the mechanical arithmeti- 
cians brought into being to avert your blundering impulses in 
bookkeeping; observe how electric conveyors, pilers and port- 
able elevators, which never stop to rest even in the dog-days and 
seldom stop for anything, lift the burden from human backs. 

Or through these pages take a bird’s-eye view of the world! 
As you sit in your office chair or lounge in your hammock you 
may travel to Far Cathay and roam through the Seven Seas, 
wander through the gardens of sultans and viziers, pause at 
desert oases and cross snow-capped mountains. 
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It’s Your Job to Keep Him Honest 


By WARREN BISHOP 


O SANE business man would buy a 
piece of property and build on it with- 
out at least having the title searched. 

Very probably he would insist on having his 
title insured. 

Yet all over the country men are taking on 
employes without searching titles. And then 
when the man proves dishonest, they are 
amazed at the decadence of the moral stamina 
in the youth of this generation. 

That, in the opinion of A. E. Rousseau who 
has spent a lifetime dealing with cases of 








defalcation on the part of major and minor 
workers, is where the employer is most to be 
blamed. 

“Daily for years past I have been called 
upon to investigate cases of theft that have 
led to a clerk as to whom the employer had 


the scantiest of information. Men will take 
a reference and accept it unverified. They 
do not even bother to find out if a man lives 
at the address he has given. 

“Who is to blame if things go wrong? 
The man who takes the money? Is there no 
responsibility on the man who hired him with- 
out knowing about him or without even try- 
ing to find out? 

“Tt is no difficult task to make at least a 
preliminary investigation. Any one can find 
out if the applicant lives where he said he 
did, if his statements about his family are 
correct. 

“And even those elementary facts are help- 
ful and are often neglected. It takes no de- 
tective intelligence to go a step further. The 
neighborhood grocer, the man who delivers 
newspapers, the policeman on the beat can 
all contribute their mite to the total of facts 
that make up a man’s reputation. 

“What does a man do with his spare time? 
Where is he evenings? What kind of a game 
of pool does he play? Are his milk bill and 
his meat bill met with reasonable prompt- 
ness? These things can be found out, and 
from them a fairly good picture of the man 
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can be drawn. Is a man paying too much 
rent for his income? You can’t make a rule 
about that. Many a man is paying a higher 
rent now-a-days than he wants or can well 
afford to pay, but he’s driven to it. 

“The answer of a lot of employers to this 
is, ‘I can’t waste the time and money.’ But 
the waste is in not doing it. It would cost 
him $3.00, not more than $5.00 anyway, to 
make a simple investigation; and it costs far 
more than that to have a man go wrong. You 
see all sorts of figures as to the cost of ‘hiring 
and firing.’ One large concern figures that it 
costs about $60 to take a man on and let him 
go. But that’s only a drop in the cost if the 
man has fired himself along with three or 
four hundred dollars of the firm’s cash or 
property. 

“And don’t get an idea if you’re an em- 
ployer that you’re gifted with a sort of sec- 
ond sight that makes it possible to tell an 
honest man by looking at him and talking 
with him. That’s all nonsense. If it were 
true, all the confidence men in the world 
would go out of business. Three-fourths of 
their stock in trade is in looking and talking 
like the most honest of men. 

“Just to illustrate let me tell you of ‘the 
angel-faced office boy.’ We'll call him that, 
anyway. I got to know him through disap- 
pearances of money from desks in a large 
office. We had to go carefully, because it’s 
a mighty serious thing to accuse the wrong 

















boy or young woman. 
at this youngster, and I started to do what 
the employer should have done—and in fair. 
ness to the boy and to himself—look him up. 


“Well, if there hadn’t been a pitiful side to 
it, it would have been almost funny, it was’ 
The boy was every. 

His own mother 


so simple and obvious. 
thing he shouldn’t be. 


thought of him as incorrigible. The police. 


man on the beat knew him as confirmed crap 


shooter and petty thief. As for the man who 
kept the corner drug store, he expressed a fer. 


vent hope that he would never see the boy 
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again, because, as he explained his statement: 

‘““‘Never did he come in here without my 
missing something when he got out.’ 

“The rest of the story is short. The boy 
was caught, discharged in disgrace and left to 
a career that is likely to have but one end. 

“But what I want to emphasize is this: The 
man who hired that boy failed in a duty he 
owed not only to himself and to his other 
employes but to the boy. Had he known, and 
he could have known, what the boy’s nature 
was, he could have done two things—refused 
to engage him, or put him where he would 
not be exposed to temptation and be under 
a kindly watch. 

“Tt’s easy to say that the boy was bad and 
cught to be in jail; but no boy ought to be 
in jail; and the fact remains that the maa 
who hired that ‘angel-faced boy’ because he 
looked as if his one joy in life when he 
wasn’t working was singing solos in churdh, 
just didn’t play fair.” 

Mr. Rousseau’s life has been spent in deal 
ing with cases of crookedness — crookedness 
that’s just natural and inborn, and crooked 
ness that just “happens”—although he has 00 
one-sided view of life. So far from looking # 
all men as possible thieves, he looks upo® 
them as probably honest. And his sympathy 
for most of those who go wrong is stilt alivé 
and human. 


Ask him if he doesn’t think that there a @ 


times when it’s the employer, not the thier 
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ing employe, who really deserves the punish- 
ment; and he'll agree with you—within 
pounds. He makes it clear that not only does 
the hirer owe the hired the duty of looking 
him up, but that he owes him the duty of 

intact the safeguards that are nat- 
yrally put up to enforce office and shop hon- 
esty. To quote our expert again: 

“What’s the use of building up a system 
of checks and counterchecks if you let them 
slip one by one? 

You invite a man into your office family, 

show him that necessary routine must 
be followed not because he or any other in- 
dividual is under suspicion, but to prevent a 
situation arising that might unjustly throw 
suspicion upon the individual. Then after 
he’s been introduced to Old Man System, 
Stern Frowning System, he discovers that 
said system is a weak and fawning hypocrite 
to whom no one pays any attention. 

“A case was put up to me not so long 
ago by a personal friend, which illustrates 
what I mean. He was a dealer in and a 
manufacturer of finished lumber with rather a 
big business and outwardly profitable, but he 
was worried because one part of his factory 
and yard, which seemingly was profitable 
wasn’t and the ‘why’ of it didn’t appear. 

“He asked me to look into things, and I 
found that one of our old friends, ‘the trusted 
employe,’ was stealing lumber and finished 
woodwork—just plain stealing it, and by the 
truck load, too. You wouldn’t think that a 
man could possibly steal enough lumber from 
a plant where he worked to make it worth 
while. But this man could, and did, and his 
employer was largely to blame. There was 
an adequate system of keeping track of out- 
going lumber, giving one slip to the driver and 
filing a duplicate in the office. But the office 
grew, and little or no attention was given to 
the checking slips, which were stuck on a 
spike and forgotten. 


Who’s to Blame? 


“DESULT: what I have told you; and who 

was to blame? Surely the employer was 
at least partly to blame that this man turned 
thief. Nor was this the employer’s only fault 
in the particular case. He’d hired the young 
man, who was only 22, because he was a rela- 
tion—a brother, I think—of a man who had 
worked for him and been injured. A good 
reason, but only part of the bunch of reasons 
that ought to be considered in giving a man a 
job. What he hadn’t done was to look up 
the young man’s record and habits. 

“More than that, this boy—he wasn’t much 
older—was getting $40 a week, and was 
building, apparently as a speculation, an $11,- 
000 house not far from the lumber mill 
where he worked. Now $40-a-week unmar- 
tied youths don’t build $11,000 houses. He 
told a story about a legacy from an aunt 
that he wanted to invest. A little inquiry 
would have run that down. What he was 
mvesting was stolen lumber. 

“Now there’s a case where the employer 
Ought to share a part of the blame.” 

No one would question an employer’s duty 

ly to pay the men and women whom 
he hires, and there’s something of truth in 
the oft-printed newspaper story headlined, 
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“Man Who Handled Millions Got $20 a 
Week,” but those who speak by the card 
on employe-honesty do not think that under- 
payment is so great a stimulus of theft as 
hasty newspaper reading might lead one to 
believe. This is no defense of underpay- 
ment. Rather is it a proof of the normal 
man’s ability to resist great temptation, so 
great that sometimes a very little more would 
make it seem like justification. 

But facts are that the well-paid man is 
quite as apt to stray from the straight path 
as the underpaid one. Take two cases: 

A is a clerk in a financial institution getting 
$1,800 a year, married, with two children, 
sober, industrious. 

B is a bachelor getting $5,000 a year, with 
an immoderate fondness for pleasures that 
may be all right in moderation, and a fond- 
ness also for pleasures that are not all right 
under any circumstances. 


Why Men Steal 


O steals money? The answer, as you 
have guessed, is B, although temptation 
would seem to lie all with A. But in the long 
run men don’t steal to meet a need; they 
are far more likely to steal to gratify a desire. 
“That’s undoubtedly true,” said Mr. Ros- 
seau, “for most cases. I have known some 
instances, very pathetic ones, where men have 
taken money because they were in dire need. 
It’s illogical for a man to steal because he’s 
too proud to beg, but that is about what does 
happen in an occasional case. 

“But it is more likely that the man who steals 
isn’t the man you’d pick out as having to steal. 

“I recall one case right along that line 
which illustrates, also, what I’ve been saying 
about the employer’s duty to keep his pro- 
tective system keyed up even if he thinks he 
knows all about every one of his employes. 

“The employer in this case was a big 
wholesale grocery house, and the employe 
was the well-paid, I might say, highly-paid, 
purchasing agent. Because the company grew 
careless in its checking off of purchases, he 
was enabled to carry on successfully a series 
of wholesale stealings that covered a number 
of years and ran into thousands of dollars. 

“Oddly, it was a silk shirt that led to his 
undoing. This all happened before the days 
of the post-war, from back in a day when 
the silk shirt was a rarity and marked a man 
who devoted a good deal both of attention 
and. money to his dress. The head of the 
company was a very rich man, and one of 
his hobbies was the silk shirt, expensive ones 
that could only be had in a few places. 

“One day he noticed that his purchasing 
agent was wearing a shirt like one of his own 
carefully chosen garments. There wasn’t any- 
thing wrong in that, but it struck him as 
remarkable that a purchasing agent, even a 
well-paid one, should wear so fine a shirt. 
Perhaps, too, he resented a little any poach- 
ing on his own private shirt preserves. 

“He started a little private inquiry, which 
gradually broadened. The employe was liv- 
ing extravagantly with two or three automo- 
biles and an apartment beyond his means. 

“Then it was found that for years he had 
been giving fake orders to dummy con- 
cerns and pocketing the proceeds. But the sur- 
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prising thing was that he had worked out 
his plan even to the point of investing the 
money in a string of stores, which were do- 
ing well—he was a capable business man. A 
little longer and he might have been*able to ~ 
get out and go ahead with his ewn business 
and perhaps never have been found out. 

“Now there doesn’t seem to be much of a 
moral to that tale, but it throws a little light 
on two points I’m trying to make: It doesn’t 
do to assume that your employes are all hon- 
est—nor to assume that they’re dishonest. 
It isn’t a matter for assumption either way. 
It is the employer’s duty to keep in force 
reasonable safety devices for the protection 
of his goods and his money. 

“If you let these things slide and say, in 
effect, to yourself, ‘Oh, why worry? I've 
given these fellows a try-out and nothing 
has happened,’ who is to blame if a boy who 
ought not to have been allowed to handle 
cash walks off with money, or if things dis- 
appear from stock because no one takes 
proper records, who is to blame? 

“Isn’t the employer partly at fault? The 
job of being honest isn’t all on the employe’s 
side. Part of that work belongs to the man 
who hires and pays him. And there are two 
things he owes his employes: 

“Proper investigation of the men and 
women he takes on, and proper care that his 
office system isn’t allowed to go to pieces 
with the result that temptation is unfairly 
put in the way of the worker.” 





Books for the Mariner 


HOUSANDS of the men who go down 

to the sea in ships now have the fel- 
lowship of books through the work of the 
American Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Henry Howard is the 
executive head and President Harding the 
honorary president. Chairman Lasker and 
Secretary Hoover are vice-presidents. 

Through the dispatch offices in Nex York 
and Boston 46,825 books were used in 1922 
in serving 503 ships belonging to 92 com- 
panies. On the Great Lakes, says the report, 
with a book stock of 22,573 volumes, libraries 
were placed on 452 ships belonging to 67 
companies. The report offers the estimate 
that 40,000 seamen on the ocean and the 
Great Lakes have had the use of the 1,743 
ship libraries available to merchant ships. 

The American Merchant Marine Library 
Association was organized in May, 1921, with 
headquarters at 82 Beaver Street, New York 
City. The association is to continue and de- 
velop the work of supplying libraries to the 
crews of American merchant ships, which was 
performed during the war by the American 
Library Association. 

The work is maintained by membership 
dues and by contributions. Association dis- 
patch offices for the storage and exchange of 
ship libraries have been established at New 
York, Boston, Sault Ste. Marie, and San 
Francisco, and arrangements have been made 
with the Y. M. C. A. for a similar service at 
eight foreign ports. When sufficient money 
and books are available, the trustees plan to 
establish dispatch offices at Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, New Orleans, Galvesten, and Seattle. 























experience in lessening annoying fa- 
miliarity on the part of his salesmen 
and women and of doing away with a custom 
of putting a premium on selling less desirable 


A PREVIOUS article told ot a merchant’s 


It was this same merchant who took the 
initiative in doing away with the use of com- 
parative prices in his city. He struck out as 
boldly as he did in handling the other prob- 
lems, and with equal success. His conclusions 
£0 to the very heart of the subject: 

“Finding out what people really think of my 
store is getting to be a hobby with me,” he 
said. “I hadn’t been doing my daily rounds 
through the store very long when I became 
interested in the use and abuse of compara- 
tive prices. I-discovered that people don’t, as 
a rule, believe comparative price statements. 
At least they don’t accept them as being indic- 
ative of the present value of the merchan- 
dise. They know that the actual retail value 
of an article can be measured only by the 
price at which someone will buy it. 

“T talked to a great many of my customers 
and the commen answer was to the effect that 
they always put a mental question mark after 
a former-price headline. 

“Comparative prices might be all right if 
carefully and honestly used—by everybody. 
The trouble is that most organizations can’t 
be trusted with so pliable a policy. A buyer’s 
inborn egotism is the first thing with which we 
have to contend. He really believes that 
when he goes to the market for sale goods he 
outbuys all of his competitors, and he estab- 
lishes his ‘value’ figures accordingly, without 
a deliberately dishonest thought in his head. 

“The ambitious advertising manager, eager 
to tell a surpassing bargain story, translates 
the buyer’s statements into big type. The 
salespeople follow this lead and our custom- 
ers—well, they just have to go ahead and do 
the best they can under the circumstances. 
They are forced to go from store to store 
comparing merchandise and prices, trying on 
and trying on. They know a lot more about 
values than we give them credit for.” 


The “Worth Up To” Habit 


E DECLARED that such expressions as 

“$35.00 suits for $18.75,” or “Dresses 
worth up to $35.00 for $18.75,” will never 
again be used in his advertising. He singled 
out “worth up to” as the most dangerous of 
all the phrases used because, as a rule, in the 
“up to $35.00 lots” there are only a few gar- 
ments worthy of that valuation. The balance 
of them are only slightly reduced; sometimes 
not at.all! 

“In defense of the retail business as a 
whole,” he said, “I should say that the old 
scheme of deliberately marking up prices be- 
fore a ‘sale’ so that they can be ‘marked 
down’ again is rapidly going out of vogue. 
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In the Back of the Customer’s Mind 


II. The “*Price Reduced’”’ Yarn That the Customer Doesn’t Believe 


By OTIS R. TYSON 


The evil that is now with us is the result of 
loose management rather than deliberately 
planned fraud. 

“Experience has demonstrated many times 
that it is easier for a store with a well-estab- 
lished no-comparative-price policy to stimu- 
Jate business than it is for the followers of 
the old plan. Sale efforts get a better re- 
sponse. People seem to prefer to form their 
own conclusions as to values. Buyers realize 
that the merchandise they assemble for a 
sale must be offered strictly on its merits— 
and they get better values. Salespeople are 
forced to talk about tangible quality and 
style ‘rather than the claimed former selling 
price or the assumed present value, for if 
properly carried out a no-comparative-price 
policy extends to all phases of selling.’’ 


Ethics, and Sound Business 


TALKED to a merchant in another city on 

this subject—one who has not permitted 
the use of comparative prices in his store for 
many years. He said: 

“Frankly, we first dispensed with the use 
of comparative prices because we considered 
it the easiest way to keep faith with the pub- 
lic. The old system caused us a lot of trou- 
ble and expense in checking up ‘value’ state- 
ments made by the department heads. The 
only comparative prices we are interested in 
are our own prices compared with those of 
our competitors; we do check up on that— 
particularly on so-called staples. 

“We can’t afford to be out-valued or under- 
sold. About the worst thing that can happen 
to a store is to have the impression get out 
that it is higher than its competitors on arti- 
cles of common use. But as for the use of 
comparative price statements in our advertis- 
ing and selling system, we would not think of 
resuming the practice—not only as a matter 
of plain honesty, but as a_ business-building 
policy.” 

Again I turned to my personal friends to 
get the customers’ viewpoint. They verified 
everything the two merchants had told me. 
There is undoubtedly a bad reaction in the 
average mind after reading an advertisement 
containing comparative price statements. 
Here are some of ‘he flare-backs: 

“If they are really $35.00 suits, why should 
they be sold for $18.75? There must be 
something wrong with them. If they can af- 
ford to sell $35.00 suits for $18.75, and #f 
they ever sell anything at the regular price, 
they belong to the war-profiteer class; I think 
it will be safer to trade elsewhere.”’ 

There is a marked tendency throughout the 
country to do away with the use of compara: 
tive prices. In many cities the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus are making it an_ issue, 
particularly where the abuses are flagrant. 
The practice is no doubt destined to the 
discard along with others that have been 
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forced there by the pressure of public opinion. 

Another phase of this subject came to my 
attention through making a purchase in g 
chain drug store. I was attracted by a promi- 
nent interior sign which read: 

“You get what you ask for in this drug 
store; we do not urge you to buy something 
else ‘just as good.’ ” 

I made up my mind that the author of that 
sign knew pretty well what is in the back of 
the customer’s head pertaining to drug stores, 
The manager put the matter very frankly 
and clearly when he said: 

“From the customer’s standpoint, one of 
the outstanding objections to the modem 
druggist is the practice of attempting to sell 
his own preparations, or those in a line for 
which he is exclusive agent, when a nationally 
advertised product is called for. You can't 
blame the salespeople, for they are paid extra 
commissions for making such sales —and 
sometimes their job is at stake if a certain 
percentage of the merchandise they sell is not 
the druggist’s own line. 

“The customer’s resentment is a perfectly 
uatural thing, particularly when the sales- 
person becomes over-insistent through eager- 
ness to accomplish the thing expected of him 
and a natural desire for a big commission 
check at the end of the month. 

“Several years ago we concluded that we 
must break away from that method of sell- 
ing. That sign is the text of the policy that 
was adopted—in fact, it is the whole story. 
We have our own preparations and, naturally, 
we are interested in their sale. But we can- 
not afford to accomplish this by trying to 
discourage the sale of the preparation called 
for. Cur salespeople are instructed to sell 
the article called for, and they must do it 
cheerfully and without reference to any simi- 
lar article we may have. 


And It Pays 


HAT service done, our own merchandise 

may be introduced as a companion article, 
or because of a special price or its seasonal 
appeal. To this method the customer, as 4 
rule, has no objection—if the introduction 
tactfully made. Of course some people fe 
sent any attempt to sell them anything. A 
good salesperson is quick to discern this type 
and acts accordingly.” 

“Does the public appreciate this policy?” 
i asked. 

“Indeed it dees!” he responded... “Living ~ 
up to the spirit of that slogan has created | 
good-will beyond measure. We are getting 
our business with less effort than ever before, 
and we are selling a satisfactory percentage © 
of our own goods. We turn more casual 
customers into regulars, and we all enjoy | 
working in the atmosphere of cordiality and] 
friendliness rather than that of resentment] 
and antagonism.” : 
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A sale —and then 


its responsibilities 


HEN BURROUGHS installs a machine in your business, 
Burroughs considers that its responsibility really just begins. 


From time to time a Burroughs man drops in just to see that 
your installation is running smoothly and giving its full quota of 
service every day. Perhaps on one of these visits he can show 
you how that equipment can solve a new problem that has come 
up in your business. Possibly his contact with other concerns 
similar to yours has suggested further figuring economies which 
he can pass along to you. 


Furthermore, Burroughs figure experts are always at your 
command to give you advice or counsel in handling any figure 
problems which may come up in your business. 


This broad interpretation of Burroughs Service, together with 
the day-after-day durability built into the machine, insure you 
years of satisfactory service from every piece of equipment 
bearing the name Burroughs. 


Burroughs — 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Congress in Quest of the Facts 


at Muscle Shoals since senators fore- 

gathered to hear bidders for the busi- 
ness there. But how many human wrinkles 
has it ironed out, as water flowing over dams, 
or under bridges, is popularly quoted as do- 
ing? Not the woes of our national lawmakers, 
certainly. They are just as real today as 
they were when “Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 
Consulting Chemist,” told senators, in sub- 
stance, that the salaries of $7,500 which they 
had fixed for certain chemists, or engineers, 
or engineering chemists, or chemical engi- 
neers—people of that sort, whom Muscle 
Shoals could use—were three or four times 
inadequate. 

Tue CHatrrman: If I wet® selecting them and 
I could get a man like Mr. Ford, although he is 
neither an engineer nor a chemist, I think I 
would pick him as one of the men to handle 
this great concern, and I believe I would be com- 
petent myself to handle that thing, although I 
am getting only $7,500 a year.... 

Doctor Parsons: I know, for I worked for 
the U. S. Government eight vears of my life. 
You are doing it the same as I did, solely for the 
personal satisfaction of accomplishment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Doctor Parsons: Nothing else. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Now, could you not get these 
men, and give them this life job? 


Mis: WATER has gone over the dam 


Doctor Parsons: No; that is commercial 
business. 
Senator Norpecx (S. Dak.): The marble 


halls are missing; is that it? 

Doctor Parsons: Government service has its 
advantages and disadvantages. It seems to me 
sometimes as if the men who were doing the 
best work in some of the departments are the 
ones who are blamed and receive the most criti- 
cism. . . . Take an investigation such as Colonel 
Joyce has had to go through with... . I sup- 
pose these army officers get used to being “bawled 
out” all the time. 

Tue CHatrnmManN: They do not get bawled 
out half as much as senators and congressmen. 

Senator Norseck: But we can baw! back. 

Doctor Parsons: But the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment is the only emolument that you 
can get from the government service. 


Better a Job in OW, in addition to 
the Coast the self-sacrifice in- 
Guard Than volved in the acceptance 
to Dwell in of a government salary, 
the Tents of it would appear that 
Congress statistics tend to throw 


a congressional career, 
more particularly, into the category of dan- 
gerous occupations. Hear Representative 
Huddleson (Ala.), apropos of things said in 
debate about the heroic but underpaid Coast 
Guardsman: 


The average officer with whom we are dealing 
in this bill is a higher paid man in the essential 
aspect than a member of Congress. I would 
rather have the lifetime, permanent position of 
one of these officers—with its retirement privi- 
leges, its longevity pay, and other financial 
advantages—than have the salary of a member of 
Congress, with its accompanying burdensome 
obligations to contribute to charities, churches, 


THE 


NATION’S 


Light on Many Things 

Thrown by Incandescent 

Intellects at Committee 
Hearings 


lodges, and organizations of every kind what- 
soever—referring now to purely legitimate calls, 
and not to the demands of political bums and 
grafters. Why, we can not even offer to run 
for Congress without some measly little political 
committee in our district or state demanding that 
we should pay them a price even for the poor 
privilege of getting our names on the ticket. 





We have heavy expenses for travel and living 
away from home. 

Mr. Moore (Va.): 
than in the Coast Guard. 


. . . 1 would rather be here 


Mr. Huppieson: I will say this to the gen- 
tleman also, that the rate of mortality in the 
Coast Guard is less than it is in the House. 

Mr. Crarke (N. Y.): Political or physical? 

Mr. Huppieson: Both. The gentleman from 
New York has not been here long, and there 
will be enough of political mortality to advise 
him on that subject very soon. 


Wherein Grave HERE are moments 
Solons Hark when it appears to 
Back to the the member of Congress 

Days of that times are not what 


Their Youth they once were. Some 
talk was going on in the 
House late last session about the proposed 
requirement for a federal license in favor of 
migratory birds, providing, among other de- 
tails—and this is quoted only as an illustra- 
tion of bill-drafting art—that “no person shall 
take, hunt, pursue, shoot, capture, trap, snare, 
kill, disturb, or attempt to take, hunt, pursue, 
shoot, capture, trap, snare, kill, or disturb 
any fish, wild animal, or wild bird, or collect, 
destroy or disturb any nest or egg of any 
such bird on any land, water, or land and 
water of the United States which has been or 
may hereafter be set apart,’ and so on. 

The point is that discussions on matters of 
this sort stir the poetry in the soul and turn 
the congressional mind back to the good old 
days. 

“I have not forgotten,” said former Repre- 
sentative Mondell (Wyo.), 


and I shall never forget the time when, as a 
small boy, I traded 24 muskrat skins for a 
single-barreled, muzzle-loading shotgun and made 
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out of an old horn a powder flask and oyt of 
an old piece of rawhide a shot pouch . , , ang 
went forth to hunt migratory birds. I did not 
get many. They would have had to be 
tame and gentle to have enabled me to get 

of them with that sort of artillery, but I got 
some. Occasionally I brought home a duck, ang 
thank the Lord I was not called upon to go to 
the postoffice 10 miles away and take out a fed. 
eral license . . . 


But Mr. Graham (lIll.) had also 


thought back 30 or 40 years ago, of the tim 
when I was a boy in Illinois. There, on a litt 
farm that my father owned and where I was 
raised, in the meadows I could hear in the sum. 
mer time the golden plovers whistling. There, 
in the morning, I could hear the drum of the 
prairie chicken. There, on the creek and streams, 
were ducks and wild fowl everywhere. 

And I took my old muzzle-loading gun, whic 
would shoot harder backward than it would for. 
ward, and went out hunting with the other boys 
Nobody said, “You cannot come here,” or “You 
cannot go there.” ... The years have passed . 
on, and now your boy and my boy are growing 
up, and what do they find? The prairies have 
no game, as they had in those days. Today 
the duck flies high and flies past. ... 


But a kicking gun was never a vainer thing 
for safety than poetry in a prosaic world 
Here comes Mr. Wingo (Ark.): 


I followed him (Mr. Graham) as best I could 
in his poetical flight, but the gist of his argu- 
ment on that point seemed to be that he wanted 
the boys of this generation to enjoy some of the 
wild life that he enjoyed in his day. Well, I 
thought this. was a game preserve bill, a migra- 
tory bird law. . . . Some gentleman suggests that 
the title ought to be changed, because it really 
now contemplates that the public will get shot 
and provides federal licenses for shooting the 
public. 


“Seriously,” however, Mr. Wingo would 
“try to stop the onward march of the abso 
lute doing away with the states and piling 
everything on to the Federal Government 
Why, gentlemen, there are some people i 
this country—charming, delightful people, who 
make nice social companions in the parlor 
who, if they had their way about it, would 
compel you to take out a federal license 
kiss your own wife, and they would dot 
under the public welfare clause.” 

Mr. Ward (N. C.) drew a picture of a fet 
eral court sitting on a bird’s egg or a dis 
turbed fish. “Yes; disturbing a fish, or getting 
wrongfully, as he may insist, into possessidl 
of a single bird egg. If that boy has om 
single bird egg found in his possession, this 
bill requires the federal judge to sit on the 
bench and issue a judicial decree determing 
the title to that particular egg. What @ 
imposing, stupendous, and inspiring spect 
to contemplate! A federal judge sitting 
district attorneys around about him while 
public looks on in amazement and wonde!, 
determining the question to the title @*® 
bird egg between the boy who found it #} 
the waters of a marsh and the Agri 
Department of the United States.” 
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First National Bank, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, (above) 


Citizens Trust Co., Terre 

Haute, Indiana, Bath re- 

cently desig nedandconstructed 
by Hoggson Brothers 


This booklet describes 








- FOR BANK BUILDINGS AND 
_. BANK & OFFICE BUILDINGS 
















The Preliminary Architectural Service 
offered by Hoggson Brothers 


ie you are weighing the relative 2dvan- 
_ JL tages of an individual bank building 
and a bank-and-office building—if you 
are balancing the merits of one building 
site against those of another — if you 
would like to secure a reliable analysis of 


the probable invest- 
ment return from a 
proposed office build- 
ing—if you want more 
room or require an 
addition to your build- 
ing—if you would like 
the advice of special- 
ists in the planning of 
a banking room —if 
you have an irregular 
lot to build upon—if 
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designs, 
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485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















you would like to consider the possi- 
bility of using only a portion of your lot 
for the office section of your building— 
if you desire a monumental building but 
must also realize some income from it— 
if you wish the individuality of design 


which distinguished 
architectural talent 
can produce—or 
would like to know 
how to secure reliable 
information as to final 
cost with preliminary 
sketches—we suggest 
that you send for the 
above booklet which 
will be gladly mailed 


upon req uest. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Architectural Design and Building onstruction 


BANK BUILDINGS : 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
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The pictures show four months’ 
progress on the new building 
that will house the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. On March 10, when the 
small photograph was taken, the 
steel skeleton was under way. 
The other two pictures were 
taken July 2, when the Indiana 
limestone walls had risen to the 
second story, the tile work on 
floors and roof was finished and 
the plumbing and steamfitting 
were well ahead. 


Photos by Harris 4 
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Lebanon” John Muir 


a 


THE HERITAGE OF LEBANON 


S by a mighty wind blowing westward, 

the great forests that once covered vast 
areas of the American continent have been 
levelled with amazing swiftness. 

Those of the eastern seaboard are almost 
gone, and those of the lake region are fast 
going; in the South the days of the forest 
kings are numbered. 

From east to west the wave of depletion 
has swept. Until now, in the mountain giants 
of the Pacific Northwest we contemplate our 
last great conifer reserve. 


Like the cedars of ancient Lebanon, the Pa- 
cific Northwest's fir, pine, spruce and hemlock 
are becoming the primary source of lumber 
for the builders of a nation. 


ok * * 


Into the Pacific Northwest the cream of 
the lumber industry is moving bodily— 
and there is growing gigantic. Saw mills 
and lumber camps operate on a scale of 
‘Waprecedented magnitude. They employ 
“8 army of 150,000 men. The value of 
i" at yearly output totals the immense 
_ fm of $400,000,000. 
And here, as has been true in other sec- 
the logging crews are the pioneers 
@ general manufacturing development. 
and thriving cities with a per- 


manent economic support in lumber products 
and paper are springing up. 


The entire industrial and commercial life 
of the Pacific Northwest has been stirred by 
the awakening of the lumber colossus. 


Kk ok * 


Almost half of all the timber in the United 
States stands today in the Pacific Northwest. 
A thousand billion feet, or enough to rebuild 
three times the sixteen million frame houses in 
this country. A tremendous resource, surely; 
and with proper reforestation, a permanent 
one. But by no means the most impressive. 


Consider the Pacific Northwest’s millions of 


HicaGo BuruincTon & Quincy RR. 


Great NortHERN Ry. 
NortHERN Paciric Ry. 


acres of fertile land, unlimited water power, 
unmeasured mineral wealth; its seaports fac- 
ing the orient and a boundless future com- 
merce; its fisheries, grazing lands, fruit lands— 


But vision all these in the light of this fact: 
The Pacific Northwest is growing five times as 
fast as the rest of the United States. And, 
though the rigors of its pioneer days have 
long since vanished, it is still young, still 
new—still but on the threshold of its future 
great estate. 


Today the Pacific Northwest holds out the 
fruits that energy and initiative have always 
reaped in a rich, swiftly developing land—to 
the farmer, the industrial worker, the manu- 

facturer, the merchant, the man with 
capital to invest— 


To every man who yearns to get a 
start at the start of things. 


Write for interesting booklet, 
“Timber BillionsofthePacificNorthwest’, 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Dickin- 
son, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. B. 
Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, North- 
ern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


©1923,C. B.&Q. R. R., G. N. Ry., N. P. Ry. 


Clothe Pacific Northwest 
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USINESS, especially wholesale trade, is 

quieter than it was one, two or three 

months ago and there is a good deal of 
pessimism expressed in some speculative lines 
but retail trade is fair to good, industry is ac- 
tive and employment except in a few lines 
still claims practically every willing worker. 

Conditions in fact are far from deserving 
the poet’s designation of the “short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor” because in the first 
place, conditions are too varied to be summed 
up in any short description and in the second 
place, they are not poor but in a majority of 
lines are the best on record at this time and, 
except possibly the two great surgingly active 
periods of the past spring and last fall, are 
better than in any but the best periods of 
past boom years. This too, three months 
after the displaying of the cautionary signals 
of late March. 

The fact appears to be that while these 
cautionary signals were aimed largely at the 
pushing-up of prices and costs to a danger- 
ously high point, and there is no doubt these 
signals and admonitions were thoroughly de- 
served, the effects of the warnings are visible 
clearly in every direction except in the afore- 
said costs which, except for a trifle more than 
seasonal decline in prices, are as high as ever. 

This is due perhaps to the immense volume 
of employment offering and some of it to the 
wave of wage advances or demands for ad- 
vances that signalized April and May and 
which are still cropping up in the coal and 
building industries. The decrease in whole- 
sale prices and the failure of retail prices to 
advance further, may perhaps be attributed 
to the more mobile character of trade as com- 
pared with other lines of endeavor. In other 
words, the business man and manufacturer 
has read the signs. 

The evidence that the caution enjoined in 
March has been and is being obeyed is in it- 
self one of the really encouraging features of 
the situation as showing a willingness on the 
part of some to reform before reformation is 
enforced by the punishment which usually 
follows excesses. “Labor,” to use a one-time 
familiar slang phrase, is “sitting on the world,” 
while at the other end of the scale the farmer 
in the big surplus food-producing regions is 
depressed and sore, because at least two im- 
portant products of his industry, recent year 
high levels considered, are very much de- 
pressed. 

A review of the big outstanding features in 
June and the elapsed portion of July remind 
one of the story of the quarreling man and 
wife, to wit: that there was a good deal to say 
(which was said) on both sides. June was a 
month of downward reaction in prices with 
reduced dealings in both stocks and bonds, 
two large private banking failures not visibly 
connected with domestic trade aiding the de- 
cline; exchange rates with our leading cus- 
tomers abroad weakened; wholesale trade 
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quieted; prices of commodities declined as in 
the three preceding months, wheat and hogs 
suffering especially; and export trade, espe- 
cially in our grains lagged. 

On the other hand, Dame Nature after a 
bad fit of tears in early June, smiled upon the 
farmer; crop conditions improved; winter 
wheat harvest which promises to be only 
slightly below that of the year before was 
carried close to completion; higher tempera- 
tures stimulated better buying of summer 
goods hitherto retarded by a_ backward 
spring; mail-order trade showed large gains 
over a year ago despite the crippled condi- 
tion of the farmer; most lines of productive 
industry, eastern cotton goods and shoe manu- 
facturers excepted, kept close to or only a 
trifle below the peak; current building went 
forward at the full labor capacity of that in- 
dustry, even if new plans fell off while failures 
fell to the lowest point in two years, even if 
liabilities which were swelled by a few bank- 
ing suspensions were large and some sections 
of the West still reported increases over a 
year ago. 

While a period of declining prices is notori- 
ously apt to see buying discouraged, it is a 
fact that in one line that suffered, hogs for 
instance, low prices brought out better domes- 
tic and foreign buying. There was, it is true, 
an access of radical talk and some remarks 
and suggestions by certain “medicine men” 
who carry a full line of “patent panaceas” 
for all the ills that nature is heir to but 
there were also some sensible suggestions 
made by men having the good of the farming 
industry at heart which in conjunction with 
good hard sense on the part of the farmers 
themselves may avert some of the evils of 
over-production from which the American 
wheat-grower is apparently suffering. There 
seems to be a very reasonable prospect of a 
pretty good trade in the coming fall but with 
a general election impending next year, the 
tendency to caution as regards long-time com- 
mitments seems reasonable and indeed highly 
desirable. 


A Forward Movement 


HAT measures of movement for the half 

year are available point to the great 
strides forward made in some leading lines. 
Stock and bond sales fell from May, 15 and 9 
per cent respectively, and averages of railways 
and industrial stocks dropped to the levels 
prevailing in March and February a year 
ago, fifteen months’ gains in prices thus being 
cancelled. Dullness at a decline has by the 
way sometimes been esteemed a significant 
sign in the stock market. Bonds sold off, too, 
an unsual development. Still sales for six 
months of stocks were only 4 per cent below 
a year ago while bonds dropped 32 per cent. 
Prices stiffened somewhat with the passing 
of June. Bank clearings for June slightly 
exceeded a year ago but this was due entirely 
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to gains outside of New York, clearings x 
the latter city dropping 7 per cent whereas the 
rest of the country showed a gain of 14 pe 
cent. For six months of this year clearing 
are 6 per cent above those for the last half 
of 1922, and 10.7 per cent over the first half 
of that year and only 8.5 per cent below the 
peak first half of 1920. Car-loadings like 
clearings, are sometimes esteemed a measure 
of past business but it is worth noting that 
weekly loadings for June averaged nearly 
1,000,000 cars, something never befor 
equalled in the spring-time and only exceeded 
in the peak month of Ocicber of last year and 
of 1920, 
Railway Earnings 

OOD car-loading returns in May prepared 

the way for an altogether excellent report 
on gross and net railway returns for that 
month. The Bureau of Railway Economics, 
analyzing the reports of Class 1 railroads to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
May, shows that gross earnings were $547,282; 
500, a gain of 21.8 per cent over May, 1922, 
while net operating revenue was $89,999,600, a 
gain of 31 per cent over May a year ago and 
of 8 per cent over April this year. These 
earnings point to 6.33 per cent earned on 
tentative valuation against 6.50 per cent it 
April and 4.62 per cent in May last year. 

Failures which have been often termed the 
decrees of the court of last resort in the busi- 
ness world, were lighter in June than in any 
month since the summer of 1921; and, for six 
months, were one-fifth less than a year ago 
while liabilities were one-fourth less than in 
either 1922 or 1921. The South led in num 
ber of failures but had a third less than 
year ago and the northwest and far west were 
the only groups having more failures than i 
the first half of 1922. 

Among the industries the showing made by 
pig iron, the basic element in the steel trade, 
is interesting. June output fell only 5 pet 
cent below May while it was 55 per cet 
above June a year ago. Six months’ pie 
duction was 73 per cent above the first hall 
of 1922 and 15 per cent above the first hall 
of 1920. These immense gains over last and 
preceding years may be partially explanatory 
of the fact that pig iron prices have fallen # 
per ton from the peak in April, while sted 
prices have sagged only slightly and then only 
in a few lines. Still steel output by the leading 
producers gained 63 per cent over last yeat 

Today, in mid-summer, after all the talk 0 
trade recession, tin plate, wire and pipe 
are still under pressure from their customers 
to deliver goods ordered weeks or months a9 
and this despite the reductions in 
orders reported for some months past. 

Soft coal output has averaged over 10,000; 
000 tons a week since January 1 and the # 
months’ total, 273,000,000 tons is only 
per cent below what it was in the first 
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Lighting 
is essential to accuracy in 
White Sewing Machine plant 


“We regard lighting as one of the most important cogs in 
our production machinery. Without good lighting, we could 
not hope to keep up with our present production schedule, 
neither could we expect our workmen to attain the requisite 
degree of accuracy. Our work must have a generous supply 
of the right kind of light. We would never drop back to the 


old standards.” — Oscar Grothe, Works Manager, White Sewing 
Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


If your annual use of lamps is $150 or more, you are entitled to 
a contract price that will substantially reduce your lamp bill. Méail 
the coupon for full details of contract plan. 


Send for booklet: “Cutting Factory Costs with Lighting,” telling 
how to make inexpensive improvements in lighting, and giving the 
experience of well-known manufacturers. 





Each of these labels tepresents a Sales Division equipped to give a complete lighting service. 








How to Light 


Your Factory 


2a 





RLM STANDARD 
REFLECTOR 


ELA PARK, Cleveland, is a 


GOWL-ENAHELED 
MAZDA LAMP 


Use 200-watt bowl-enameled 
MAZDA lamps in the RLM 
type metal reflector shown above. 
Space 10 feet apart. 


“university of light’’ dedicated 


to improvement in lamps and prog- 
ress in the art of lighting. It serves 
24 factories, 17 Sales Divisions and 
30,000 dealers in the production and 
marketing of 98 million National 
Mazva lamps annually for use in 
homes, offices, factories, stores, streets, 


railways, flashlights, and automobiles. 


NELA PARK 


‘NATIONAL 
AL DA 














NATIONAL 





Street and Number 


—! 


i 


Ciey and Senate... 20. ccu% 





NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Company 
Neila Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me the following: Full details of the savings 
made by taking advantage of annual lamp contracts. 


Booklet “Cutting Factory Costs with Lighting”. 
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of 1918, the last war year, and only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent below 1917. Anthracite 
coal tonnage has averaged almost 2,000,000 
tons a week since the year began and unlike 
soft coal, for which prices tend to recede, is 
strong. Six months’ output is 51,374,000 tons 
as against 21,926,000 tons last year. 

In that other great department of fuel sup- 
ply, petroleum, the long-predicted falling off 
in production seems still in the future, output 
for the last week of June, 2,210,000 barrets, 
being the peak of peaks in production. This 
is due to the apparent impossibility of slow- 
ing down the output in California although, 
prorating of pipe line receipts and cuts of 50 
per cent in prices have occurred. Northwest 
Oklahoma and other points in the middle west 
have been active producers also. Curiously 
enough, Wyoming prices are said to have been 
marked up lately. 

New building permitted for at 153 cities in 


June sagged below the total for May and 
for the first time in over two years, or since 
April, 1921, shows a decrease from the corre- 
sponding month of the year before. The 
total expenditure at 153 cities for June totals 
$225,090,818, as against $245,714,752 in May 
at the identical cities and $234,296,872 in 
June a year ago. There is here seen a de- 
crease of 8.4 per cent from May and of 3.9 
per cent from June a year ago. For six 
months of the calendar year, however, build- 
ing expenditures permitted for totals $1,610,- 
000,000, a gain of 31.7 per cent over a year 
ago, which in turn gained 73.5 per cent over 
the like period of 1921. 

in no single line was caution more observ- 
able than in the case of buying of cotton 
fabrics, this by the way, not from retailers 
but from first hands. Reasons for this lay 
chiefly in the contrast afforded between 
prices asked for spot cotton (old crop) and 





the new crop futures, due on the one hand t0 
straitened supplies of old crep cotton and @ 
the other to the better outlook for the new 
crop. 

Pretty much all through June and July, 
spot cotton prices were 4 cents or mor 
above the October delivery. Facing this dit 
parity, buyers took only what goods they had 
to, while mills in turn endeavoring to indutt 
buying, shaded quotations for printcloths 
gray goods, sheetings and other staples. Cot 
ton goods declined 10 per cent while m¥ 
cotton fell 7 per cent from the April peak 
July 9. Curtailment of production was wide 
spread at eastern mills. 

Contrasting with the sag at first hands w# 
the really active buying of light summer wea 
dresses, etc., from retailers and jobbers. The 
government crop report of June 1 accer 
tuated the indisposition to buy or manufat 
ture freely for the future because showilf 
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_q very small reduction in condition in June, 


in in area of 12.6 per cent to the record 


| et of 38,287,000 acres and a possible yield 
of 11,412,000 bales against 9,761,817 bales 


a year ago. As a sample of what the ad- 


 yance of cotton prices above a year ago has 


meant to cotton growers the government re- 

rt on area planted certainly was instructive. 

Among the other textiles features in June 
were the deadlock between wool buyers and 
producers in the west which stopped purchias- 
ing, which was active earlier in the spring, 
this fereshadowing probably extensive con- 
signing. Prices at the London sale late in 
June were reported easier as a whole with 
many lots withdrawn because of lower-than- 
expected bids offered. Wool manufacturing 
was active on fall and winter orders. Some- 
what higher prices than ruled for fall are 
looked for at the opening of spring styles in 
July. Unsteadiness of raw silk prices and 
slow buying of goods are reported with im- 
ports of raw material in June the lightest in 
fifteen months. Approximate takings by mills 
were larger than in May but with that ex- 
ception the smallest in a year. 


The Price Decline 


0 FAR as mail-order sales may be consid- 
ered an indication of final distributive trade, 
that branch of business certainly seems to have 
done well. Sales of two leading houses for 
June were $24,945,353, a decrease of 14 per 
cent from May but a gain of 27 per cent 
over June a year ago. This latter gain seems 
moderate when compared with the increases 
of 37 to 40 per cent in the preceding five 
months but it might be recalled that mail- 
order trade last year showed good gains from 
May onward and reduced percentages of cur- 
rent trade are largely due to comparisons 
with good totals a year ago. For the half 
year sales total $171,214,277, an increase 
of 37.7 per cent over last year. Six months’ 
sales in 1920 totalled $199,766,456 which 
indicates a decrease this year of 14.5 per 
cent, but if allowance is made for the lower 
range of prices as compared with say July, 
1920, since which date prices have dropped 
$2 per cent, the decrease here shown ‘is seen 
to be more a decline in prices than in volume. 
For the fourth month in succession price 
index numbers moved lower in June, the 
decline being 2.2 per cent as against decreases 
of 2 per cent each in April and May. The 
decline from the March 1 peak is 6 per cent 
but prices are still 5 per cent above July a 
year ago and 23.2 per cent above the June 1, 
1921, level, when quotations were scraping 
on the bottom after the great deflation of 
1920 and 1921. Compared with February 1, 
1920, the July 1 index number is 37 per 
cent lower but the rise over the index num- 
ber of August 1, 1914, is 50.2 per cent. 
Twelve out of thirteen groups moved lower 
im June, and only eight important products 
advanced, while 47 declined. Provisions, 
metals and hides and leather showed most 
A possibly significant feature was 

that the weekly food index went up in the 
first week of July, the first advance since 

ry in this line. 
Two products stood out sharply in the 


June decline: hogs, which at $6.70 per 100 


pounds were at the lowest since 1°15, and 
the lowest in June since 1911; and wheat, 
which dropped under a dollar for July 
delivery at Chicago. Hogs have rallied 50 
cents and seem better. The break in hogs 
and nearly all pork products seems to have 
been a result of the advice given farmers 
some time ago that they would get more 
from corn fed to hogs than then would for 
the grain. Corn in June, however, sold up 
to close to 85 cents for July with the coun- 
try buying grain in Chicago. 

At the risk of being thought to be giving 
advice to the farmer it might be well to 
point out that this country never raised over 
800,000,000 bushels. of wheat previous to 
1914, that war buying absorbed the big yields 
of that year, 891,000,000 bushels, and of 1915 
when 1,025,000,000 bushels were raised, while 
the 1918 and 1919 crops of 921,000,000 and 
951,000,000 bushels, respectively, were dis- 
posed of to countries short of food following 
the war. Since the first years following the 
war, several countries whose wheat-fields were 
turned into battle-fields have come back into 
grain-growing and this year that continent is 
said to need less wheat than last year while 
producing countries are said to have at least 
100,000,000 bushels more to offer. This 
country in the eleven months ending with 
May, exported only 209,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and of flour reckoned as wheat, 52,- 
000,000 bushels less than the year before, 
Canadian wheat apparently taking its place. 
Certainly Canadian wheat exports from 
United States ports since October have ex- 
ceeded those of American. In the calendar 
year 1922. Canada exported 252,000,000 
bushels while this country shipped only 232,- 
000,000 bushels and whereas Canada’s exports 
gained 72,000,000 bushels over 1921, ours fell 
off 123,000,000 bushels from that year. 

Just what Canada has done in wheat-grow- 
ing in a few years is worth recalling. In 1901 
that country’s total crop was only 55,000,000 
bushels and Saskatchewan produced only 
5,000,000 bushels. Last year Canada raised 
400,000,000 bushels or a little less than half 
of our crop of 863,000,000 bushels with Sas- 
katchewan turning out 250,000,000 bushels. 
So far as can be seen the prospects favor a 
vastly increased yield in the years to come 
in the Canadian northwest, which has an 
abundance of new land to throw into com- 
petition with the higher-priced land to the 
south of the line. 


The Wheat Grower’s Problem 
T THE conference called by governors of 
surplus wheat-growing states in the third 
week of June, a variety of suggestions were 
offered. Cooperative marketing, a pool to 
handle the crop, feeding of wheat to pigs, 
encouragement of the increased use of wheat 
by consumers and the use of government 
money to stabilize the price were all advanced 
as possible aids. 

As to some of these it may be said that 
cooperative marketing hardly seems the way 
out when a burdensome surplus is competing 
with the cheaper-grown wheat of other coun- 
tries; feeding of dollar or better wheat to pigs 
would probably not result in any higher hogs 
and “stabilizing” the price of an article has 
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been tried ky other countries with indifferent 
success. furthermore, it might result in the 
Government aiming to do this, being left to 
hold the bag while other countries cut under 
its stabilized price. Perhaps the best that 
can be done, pending a readjustment of pro- 
duction to fit more nearly domestic needs 
would be to try to arrange the marketing 
of the crop in such a way as to aim to 
prevent congestion in marketing and a con- 
sequent too great a sacrifice in values, if this 
latter is possible. 


The Crop Outlook 

IF THERE is no coal or shopmen’s strike to 

congest traffic such as occurred at the height 
of the wheat crop movement last year and 
the railways are able to handle it, it is pos- 
sible that a good part of this year’s yield 
may be disposed of before Canada’s possibly 
immense yield comes to market. As to the 
future a greater diversification of our crops 
such as was suggested to the south some 
years ago might be tried to the end that the 
western farmer might escape from his thank- 
less job of raising in a closed market exces- 
sive surplus supplies which have to be sold 
in competition with the entire world. 

The late cold spring did not permit of a 
very good start to crops, but conditions are 
generally agreed to have improved after mid- 
June although the government report on crops 
for July 1 fails to show any improvement 
from June 1 to July 1 in condition except 
in winter wheat. The prospect is irregular 
as a whole. 

Increased areas were seeded to cotton, 
corn, oats, barley, tobacco and flaxseed, 
whereas spring wheat, rye, potatoes, rice 
and hay showed decreased areas. Condition 
as of July 1 was better than a year ago only 
in oats, barley and apples while below last 
year in rye, potatoes, flaxseed, rice, hay and 
cotton, wheat and corn showing little change. 
Translated into estimates of yield, winter 
wheat and corn are little different from a 
year ago’s good out-turn but good-sized de- 
creases are predicted in spring wheat, rye, 
white potatoes, rice and hay, while good in- 
creases are predicted in oats, barley, tobacco, 
flaxseed and cotton. Farm prices as of mid- 
summer are irregular, wheat, potatoes and 
rice being lower while the rest of the staple 
crops are higher, the basis of current sanguine 
estimates of increased values of crops being 
largely in the higher present prices of corn 
and cotton. 

The yields of the six cereal crops total 
5,282,000,000 bushels against 5,277,500,000 
bushels a year ago, which if realized, guar- 
antees enough and to spare of these prod- 
ucts. As to values of these crops, it seems a 
trifle early to speak. 





Free and Easy Minting 

N AINTING COIN seems to be a business 
+ enterprise in China which does not ob- 
serve the business ethics of western countries. 
A Chinese mint appears to be run for profit 
by the persons who happen to have charge 
of it. So it has recently come about that one 
Chinese mint has actually counterfeited the 
coinage of another. 
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cern which is felt in some financial and 
economic circles over the recent gyrations of 
the stock market because of the fear that it 
forecasts unfavorable conditions for the com- 
ing fall. Just why anyone should take this 
matter seriously has always been a matter of 
wonderment, not unmixed with amusement, 
to the average man, especially if he be out- 
side the atmosphere of the great financial 
centers. But traditions and superstitions die 
hard in the financial and economic worlds. 

Meanwhile the real barometer of the sit- 
uation, the weather as related to the crops, 
is moving after that orderly fashion, which, 
some sixty days ago, I said would characterize 
it during the latter days of June. Local 
thundershowers have largely succeeded gen- 
eral rains, but the effects of those torrential 
spring downpours are still felt in certain sec- 
tions, notably in portions of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina. 

In such localities the stand of the cotton 
plant is poor and late, and the fields are in- 
fested with weeds and grass. In sections of 
the Cotton Belt, where the scarcity of labor 
is acute, the town and small city population 
are voluntarily going out into the fields to 
chop and hoe cotton ere it be too late. These 
stricken sections are fortunately but a small 
percentage of the entire belt, and in the re- 
mainder there was great progress made dur- 
ing the past 30 days. Yet with all this, there 
is not the slightest chance of the government 
estimate of early July being realized as to the 
probable ultimate yield of cotton. Boll- 
weevil are increasing in great numbers in 
those sections where rains were most abun- 
dant and persistent, and have begun to do 
appreciable damage. 


The Cotton Estimates 


ORECASTS of the ultimate production of 

cotton must be taken as mere estimates 
because of the extraordinarily spotted condi- 
tion of the crop, not only in the Cotton Belt 
as a whole, but equally in the same state. 
This is true of all the cotton-growing states, 
save Arizona and California, where irrigation 
prevails and where there is no_boll-weevil 
infestation. * 

Even in Texas, where the prospect is so 
generally good, the late-planted cotton is in a 
bad way in the districts where rain is badly 
needed. There is but little real knowledge 
to be had from that solemn farce of an aver- 
age general condition expressed in the refine- 
ments of decimal fractions. The actual state 
of 34 million acres of growing cotton as esti- 
mated by thousands of observers is not 
capable of such minuteness of definition. 

Corn is an equally spotted proposition. 
There is less of it growing in the Southern 
States than at this time last year, and while 
it made much progress lately it is having a 
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NE OF the interesting phases of the 
present situation is the evident con- 








hard time in the lowlands from the weeds 
and grass which came as the result of incess- 
ant rains in the spring. There appears to be 
a larger acreage in the grain states than 
twelve months ago, but here again it is a mat- 
ter of widely varying conditions. It is so 
much better off however than during June 
that it seems likely that we shall have a very 
good crop unless an extensive and intensive 


drought in July cuts short the present en-. 


couraging prospect. Unless such drought be 
well under way by the middle of July, its 
power to do serious damage will be much 
limited. A large corn crop this year will be 
the fifth in succession and will break all the 
records of the past for continuity of yield 
should the present outlook be fulfilled. Each 
year sees an increase in the cultivation of 
corn in the spring wheat states along the 
Canadian border and an extension of its 
growth in northern latitudes. 

The harvest of winter wheat is over and 
when all the returns are in its volume will be 
found to have been overestimated in the early 
reports. While the spring wheat crop is gen- 
erally in good shape, there are some bad spots 
in it, especially in portions of Central North 
Dakota. The yield on the whole will not be 
so large as last season. Yet we shall have all 
the wheat we need, and more, for the real 
problem is whether the export demand will 
take of our surplus. Farmers are very slow 
to market their wheat at present unremunera- 
tive prices. 

The story of the minor crops, and of fruits 
and vegetables is that we shall have a plenti- 
ful supply though not so overflowing as last 
year. Prices are generally better than a year 
ago, which is the matter of most moment to 
the farmer. 

The completion of the harvest will bring 
improvement in the greater part of the spring 
wheat states, and in general in the Mountain 
and Plateau States this side of the Sierras 
and the Cascade ranges. Crops are bringing 
somewhat better prices locally on the whole 
than a year ago and there is not the same 
tragic story of great production in some sec- 
tions for which there was no market at any 
price. 

Live stock throughout the country is in fine 
condition but prices are not especially at- 
tractive to the owners. It will take the slow 
process of time to work this out in the way of 
regulating supply to demand. The story of 
hogs is illustrating this by an enormous breed- 
ing of spring pigs this year in response to 
high prices of hogs and the gradual decline in 
price as the supply came upon the market. 

There is at present no outlook for other 
than moderate prices for farm products dur- 
ing the coming fall, except in cotton, and this 
exception should mean good times in the 
South for the remainder of the year. On the 
other hand, there has been a distinct halt in 
the advance in prices of manufactured fabrics, 
followed by recessions, as those who were en- 
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gineering such advances without due wary 
found that they could not get away with ¢ 
The sober sense of the country took alarm g 
the folly of the attempt, and the CONSCiOUSNes 
of this widespread sentiment was in fact om 
of the most potent factors in bringing pricg 
back to a more natural level. 

All industrial life felt the temporary lull 
the activity in business which ensued, ang 
have come to recognize it as the most needed 
thing to bring about a more sustained ap 
healthy state of affairs. If farm products 
cannot go in equality of purchasing power ty 
the Mahomet of industrial production, the 
the Mahomet of industrial life seems to be @ 
the way to the mountain of farm produs 
so far as better coordination of respectiy 
purchasing power is concerned. And in ths 
prospect lies the best hope of sound ay 
wholesome business and in good volume fg 
the rest of the year. 





Chamber Man to Head College 


F. abevapbsemsveewihe has recently be 

made of the election of William Mather 
Lewis, chief of the Education Service of th 
National Chamber’s Civic Delevopment De 
partment, to be president of George Was 
ington University. Mr. Lewis succeeds Wi 
liam Miller Collier, who resigned as president 
of the Washington institution some time a 
when appointed United States Ambassade 
to Chile. Dr. Howard L. Hodgkins, who hs 
been acting president, will remain as deand 
the department of arts and sciences. 

Mr. Lewis, a native of Michigan, is a grab 
uate of Lake Forest (Illinois) Colle 
where he received the degree of A.B. in 1% 
From 1906 to 1913 Mr. Lewis served as heat 
master of Lake Forest Academy. In his lt 
year at the Academy Mr. Lewis was eletttl 
president of the Board of Education and tw 
years later he was made mayor of the dif 

During the war Mr. Lewis was called# 
Washington to aid in laying before the Am& 
ican people the facts in connection with i 
country’s participation. As executive seit 
tary of the National Committee of Patriot 
Societies, he helped to combat enemy prop 
ganda in the United States. He wrote 
National Speakers Liberty Loan Hand Bot 
for the United States Treasury Departmetl 
and as civilian advisor in the morale divisit 
of the army wrote education material fori 
men in the cantonments. Later he wa ® 
pointed director of the Savings Division @ 
the Treasury Department. 

As chief of the Education Service of ® 
Civic Development Department Mr. 
has written a series of pamphlets enti 
“The Schools of Your City,” which have ® 
published by the Chamber of Commertt® 
the United States. As part of his duties, ™ 
Lewis made numerous addresses before 
mercial and civic organizations on educal 
problems in relation to business. 
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THE INTIMATE RECORD et ws 


Written into the log book of every owner 
who has subjected his Lincoln to the rigors 
of cross country touring are the outstanding 
facts of Lincoln worth. 























These intimate, day by day records tell of PP. My 
mile after mile taken without effort by car 


Lap, 


ae 
“ot 


or driver—of abundant reserve energy ready ie 
at a touch for the unusual emergency—of bi ee 


notably competent service men ready where- . 
ever their aid may be sought. i! 


da p> 


- 
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It is by sparing nothing that can contribute po 
to keeping the Lincoln capable of such sus- gt) 
tained performance that the Ford organization i ae 
has made Lincoln ownership an experience 
heartily to be desired. 


Both in building the car and in providing 
service attention for it, it is understood that 
what the owner is entitled to have, not 
what he might be persuaded to accept, is to 
be the guide. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“WW TELL YOU,” said Samuel Vauclain, “you 
I will go a hell of a long way before you 
will find men like our Americans and the 
way they worked together in Washington.” 
The quotation is from Grosvenor B. Clark- 
son’s “Industrial America in the World War” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), and we incline 
to endorse it save only the “hell,” and that 
we huve no doubt the distinguished president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works did use. 
It’s a refreshing book, this record of the 
work of the War Industries Board. Nearly 
five years ago the war ended, and since that 
time we have heard little but cries of “fraud” 
and “profiteer” hurled at the men who tackled 
the enormous task of giving the American 
soldier the material backing without which 
he could not fight. 
Hear a little of the other side now. Take 
this story: 


The Italian Government was in the market 
for 40,000 tons of steel billets, which were then 
bringing around $140 a ton in the open market. 
Mr. Price McKinney, of the McKinney Steel Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, happened to be in Mr. Rep- 
logle’s office. They discussed the general steel 
situation and the Italian requirement. Mr. 
Replogle said that it was obvious that steel 
could not bring such prices much longer, and 
asked Mr. McKinney to determine a fair price 
for the Italian order. 

“Write the ticket yourself, Replogle,” was 
McKinney’s answer. “Any price you name, profit 
or no profit, will be satisfactory to me.” 

Replogle figured and said he guessed $45 a 
ton would be about right. 

That was $3,000,000 swept away, but McKin- 
ney stood pat. 


That’s only one of a hundred anecdotes that 
illumine Mr. Clarkson’s book.- Here’s another 
instance of how quickly business reacted to 
the call of duty. There was a need of car- 
bonate of potash for optical glass. C. H. 
MacDowell was one of the chiefs in the work 
of seeking out needed war minerals, and to 
him the scientists turned. 


He recalled that the Armour plant, working 
on alunite, had turned in a few pounds of very 
pure carbonate; but the laboratory required two 
or three tons a day. 

Before committing himself, Mr. MacDowell 
wired to his chief in private life, Mr. Ogden 
Armour, advising him that it would require an 
investment of* $30,000 by the Armour people, 
with no possibility of getting out even, to meet 
the optical glass requirements. 

“What in the devil are you down there for?” 
was Mr. Armour’s answer. 

The local managers said it would take three 
months to install the plant. Mr. MacDowell 
gave them three weeks—and inside of that time 
the plant was producing a little over a ton 
a day. 

Answering the call for steel was, Mr. Clark- 
son says, “an epic of the World War,” but 
there was romance and drama in a hundred 
things. Here’s how lumber mobilized itself 
in an emergency: 


Late in the afternoon of September 14, 1917, 
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When Business Took Up Arms 


A Review of Grosvenor Clarksor’s ‘‘Industrial America in the World War” — 


Charles Edgar, then of the old lumber committee 
of the Raw Materials Division, was called to 
the telephone at his office in the Munsey Build- 
ing in Washington. 

“Hello, Edgar! This is Hamilton (major in 
the Construction Division). Have you any pep 
left ?” 

“Yes; what’s up?” 

“A plenty. It’s closing time and we've just got 
orders to increase the size of every cantonment 
in the country except one; five million feet of 
lumber for each camp.” 

“Are your schedules ready ?” 

“Ves; they are being typed now and will be 
finished within half an hour. We want to get 
the orders out tonight.” 

“All right,” said Edgar. 

He immediately called up the emergency bu- 
reaus of the southern pine, Georgia-Florida, 
North Carolina, and the Pacific coast lumber 
manufacturers and asked them to hold their 
office forces and have their respective chiefs 
meet him at Major Hamilton’s office. There 
the schedules were obtained, considered and allo- 
cated to the different groups, which took them to 
their offices and reallocated them to their various 
mills. At two o’clock the next morning the 
job was done, and complete telegraphic orders 
were lying on the desks of all the hundreds of 
lumber executives involved when they came to 
their offices later in the morning. Before night 
of that day hundreds of cars, piled high with 
the specified lumber, were rolling to the 
cantonments. 


Even now imagination balks at trying to 
visualize the demands that were made on 
American industry. How could a country 
that had been taught that the automobile was 
replacing the horse provide an unexpected 
million sets of harness at the same time it 
was being called upon to furnish 50,000,000 
pairs of shoes, 3,500,000 leather jerkins and 
7,000,000 pairs of heavy gloves for the army? 
Men thought and talked in millions. Nothing 
less would do. One day the cotton section of 
the War Industries Board was startled. by 
a call for 100,000,000 yards of gauze. It 
happened that only 100,000 yards were needed, 
but the air was full of flying millions. 

Who made the great personal sacrifices? 
Not always the dollar-a-year men, explains 
Mr. Clarkson. Sometimes the men who were 
hardest hit in their desire to serve “were 
able men of large earnings or salaries, but 
without sufficient savings to stand a long 
period without income. They accepted the 
small salaries, rarely ever more than $3,000 
to $6,000, that it was possible to pay them 
and reduced their living scale accordingly. 
One man, for example, who had been drawing 
a salary of $25,000 a year, lived in a hall room 
in Washington and patronized the cheap res- 
taurants in order to serve the War Industries 
Board.” 

But the dollar-a-year men gave up, too. 
“Some of the men who were able to carry 
themselves did, however, make a tremendous 
sacrifice. .. . In Washington they lost op- 
portunity, worked in obscurity and in some 
instances suffered undeserved disgrace. One 
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such executive gave up salaries amounting to § 
$85,000 a year and certain profits sever § 
times as large.” 

Here’s how Bernard Baruch, chairman of 
the War Industries Board, hired Leland J, 
Summers, head of the Chemical Division: 


As the two strolled in the woods on Baruch 
South Carolina estate, talking of the struggle 
that was over there and was coming to America, 
Baruch offered the chemical engineer, out of his 
own pocket, the same salary he was then re 
ceiving to come with him into the Advisory 
Commission. 

“How much do you get?” asked Summers, 

“Nothing—and pay my own expenses.” 

“I'll go with you on the same terms,” decided 
Summers. And he was not a rich man, 


There is drama in the way that Amerita 
business fitted itself into this new world. The 
question was not “What do you make?” byt 
“What do we need?” and “Can you fill it?” 


The carpet manufacturer could not make shelk, 
but he could make blankets and duck. Th 
dredging contractor who was ambitious to make 
airplanes, but could not, could excavate berths 
in shipyards. The makers of refrigerators could 
turn to hospital tables. Horseshoe makers could 
not make automobile tires, but over night they 
could take to making trench picks. The toy 
manufacturer thought he could make surgical 
instruments, but came into his own in packing 
cases. When curtailment hit the stove busines, 
it was found that the idle plants could hk 
turned to making grenades and trench mortar 
bombs, which are largely casting jobs. The 
corset maker found that he could easily master 
belts for the Medical Corps and fencing masks. 
The piano factories and furniture men got their 
chance in the fuselages and wings of airplanes 
The makers of automobile motors took to the 
Liberty engine like a duck to water. Even 
the talking-machine people landed right side w 
with facilities adaptable for the making of se- 
planes. Shirtless shirt factories came in handy 
for sewing mosquito netting into required forms; 
and pipe-organ factories, strangely enough, weft 
very good at making mosquito netting. Yacht 
makers were excellent on flying boats, and maml- 
facturers of air brakes found they could mastet 
Le Rhone motors. These are but samples out @ 
thousands of industrial adaptations to the & 
quirements of war. 

Mr. Clarkson’s book is no unvarying recotd 
of unselfish patriotism. There were greedy 
manufacturers who wanted hoggish profits; 
there were men who fought priority ordes 
that threatened to put them out of busines 

But the cases of graft and the cases of 
rebellion do not loom large in Mr. Clarkson’ 
graphic and readable story of “the Americal 
business man in action for a common end 


—W. B. 


Trape AssociaTIoN ACTIVITIES. 


Trade associations have been studied by i 
Department of Commerce. The results are 00% 
obtainable in a volume of 350 pages. 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain ant 
illuminate those activities of trade associalio® 
which contribute to the public welfare. In 
department’s opinion, many associations 
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o Go to Niagara— 


Come to Buffalo 


There are some new and attractive reasons 


for including Niagara Falls—and Buffalo— 


in your vacation trip, this year. 


One of them is the NEW Hotel Statler 


at Buffalo, where you can live in comfort 


and luxury, only twenty-two miles from the 


Falls, and take your choice of five different 


ways of making the short and pleasant trip. 


The new Statler is on Niagara Square, 


where Delaware Avenue begins; it has 1100 


rooms, 1100 baths—including 169 twin-bed 


rooms (from $7, for two) and 104 parlor 


suites; single rooms are from $3.50. 


The former Hotel Statler is now known 
as Hotel Buffalo; and the old Hotel Iroquois 


has been closed. 


Another reason for vacation- 
ing in this territory is 2000 miles 
of new paved highway through 
the Great Lakes country, from 
Toronto to the Northern Michi- 
gan resorts. This great play- 
ground offers almost any recre- 
ation you seek, and greater tour- 
ing-comfort than ever before. 


Stop at the Statlers 


There are Statler Hotels at 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
St. Louis, and in each of them 
you will find comforts and con- 





HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
baths. Niagara Square. The old 
Hotel Statler (at Washington 
and Swan) is now called Hotel 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 


veniences that will add greatly 
to the pleasure of your vaca- 
tion. Each of these cities—as 
well as the nearby pleasure- 
grounds to which they are gate- 
ways—is well worth a long visit. 


The rate per day (for one 
and for two people) of every 
Statler room is posted perma- 
nently in that room, printed in 
plain figures. 

And Statler service is guar- 


anteed to you—read the column 
at the right. 


STATLER 














Statler Service is Guaranteed 


We guarantee that our employees will handle all transac- 
tions with our guests (and with each other) in the spirit of 
the’golden rule—of treating the guest as the employee would 
like to be treated if their positions were reversed. We 
guarantee that every employee will go to the limit of his 
authority to satisfy the guest whom he is serving; and that 
if he cannot satisfy him he will immediately take him to his 
superior. 


From this time on, therefore, if you have cause for com- 
plaint in any of our houses, and the management of that 
house fails to give you the satisfaction which this guarantee 
promises, the transaction should then become a personal 
matter between you and me. You will confer a favor upon 
us if you will write to me a statement of the case, and depend 
upon me to make good my promise. I can't personally 
check ali the work of the 6,000 employees, and there is no 
need that I should do so; but when our promises aren't 
kept, I want to know it. 


My permanent address is Executive Offices, Hotel Statler 


Company, Inc., Buffalo. 


Hotel 
Pennsylvania 
‘New York 


The largest hotel in the world 








>» Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 
CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. 12th. 
es DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 


and Statler~operated Srey ane prot be 


—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. al 





baths. Grand Circus Park. 

ST. LOUIS: 650 roorns, 650 
baths. Ninth and Washington. 
BOSTON: Now preparing to 








Statler-operated 
intelli : d helpful 
build at Columbus Ave., Provi- teous, intelligent and helpfu 
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PROFITS 





To Put One UP— 
—The Other DOWN! 


OGRESSIVE and aggressive ex- 

ecutives look far below the surface 
for vital underlying factors which de- 
termine the figures on those sig- 
nificant sheets. And every year, more 
and more of these men are finding 
solutions for their problems through 
chemical knowledge. You will meet 
thousands of these men from all parts 
of the country at the 


NINTH 


NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


CHE vd ICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Sept. 17-22, 1923 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


No matter what your line of business, 
nor how complicated your problems, 
you will get ideas and information at 
this exposition, which will enable you 
to improve your own products, reduce 
your costs, increase production, and 
promote the general efficiency of your 
organization. You will see how raw 
materials of every conceivable kind are 
changed into finished products; you 
will see in actual operation the machin- 
ery and equipment which so vitally 
affects the quality and costs of your 
own products ; you will see how you can 
apply the knowledge you gain, in mani- 
fold ways. Make a memo now, to be 
sure to see America’s Most Important 
Industrial Exposition. 


: Write for details about this exposi- 
{\ tion and how chemistry plays such an 
important part in all industry. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
125 E. 46th St. 


New York 











resent a profound institutional growth in our 
business fabric. By using the reputable cloak of 
trade associations for conspiracy in violation of 
the restraint-of-trade acts, some individuals have 
brought down criticism on trade associations 
generally, the foreword declares, and adds, 
“These criticisms have tended to obscure the 
constructive functions and the valuable work of 
many hundred associations in upbuilding the 
efficiency, ethics, methods, and services of Ameri- 
can commerce and industry.” To some of the 
activities of trade associations “we owe much of 
our industrial progress in many trades.” Through 
other activities, “trade associations have greatly 
benefited their members and increased national 
efficiency. ... Through activities in gathering 
statistics of production, consumption, stocks, and 
prices, where these have been made equally avail- 
able to the public, they have contributed much 
to the stability of business and the diminution 
of speculation; in fact, many of the national 
barometers of business and credit which are vital 
to all business men in formulating judgment are 
the work of our trade associations.” 

These quotations from the foreword appraise 
the results of the study. The foreword also looks 
to the future, concluding, “There is an ample field 
in trade association work for activities of the 
highest public interest and of the most direct im- 
portance to each member of the trades, without 
any trespass upon the provisions of the restraint- 
of-trade laws. The vast majority of associations 
are engaged in activities that are constructive 
and are of public usefulness, and this department 
believes they should be encouraged.” 

The foreword is an epitome of the whole book. 
It is followed by a chapter written by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce himself, in the same spirit of 
encouragement for the development of activities 
of the sort which have characterized the out- 
standing trade associations of the United States. 
There follow fourteen chapters which have been 
prepared with the collaboration of officials of 
typical trade associations. At the head of each 
chapter appear the names of men who contrib- 
uted from their knowledge and experience to 
make it both an accurate and an authoritative 
exposition. Besides, there was a general commit- 
tee to help with the planning of the book; it had 
in its membership men who are recognized for 
their attainments in the development and direc- 
tion of trade associations. 

Statistics, the legal aspects of statistics, cost ac- 
counting, credit and collections, public relations, 
traffic and transportation, research, and the or- 
ganization and administration of trade associations 
will serve to illustrate the subjects which -are 
considered. There are other chapters outlining 
the parts of the Government having activities 
which particularly interest trade associations, and 
a full description of the services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, especially through the com- 
modity and technical divisions in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Even so, the 
material and the field were not exhausted. A his- 
tory of trade associations in America, a short 
description of trade associations abroad, and a 
directory of national trade associations were 
placed in appendices. 

The preparation of such a volume took time. 
Between the writing of some of the chapters and 
the date of publication there intervened many 
events. Such circumstances will account for a ref- 
erence, for instance, to the so-called Linseed 
Case—correct when written but now not exactly 
according to the decision which the Supreme 
Court subsequently rendered. There are to be 
future editions, however, and they will afford 
opportunity for correction. Such a useful book, 
both for members of the public who seek light 
regarding trade associations and for trade asso- 
ciations which want help in their problems, is 
assured of future editions in abundance 

The book would probably have been issued 
with pleasure by any one of a number of publish- 
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ing houses. Being a government publi 
bearing the imprint of the Department of Com. 


merce, it comes from the press of the Govem § 


ment Printing Office. As sales agent for that in 


stitution, the Superintendent of Documents, Goy. 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, offers copies 
at fifty cents each. 


THe Feperat Reserve SysteM, by ; 
Parker Miller. Ronald Press Company, Ney § 
York. 


Completeness may be too much to ask of his. 
tory as written by participants in events. The 
more engrossed a partisan has been in the fray, 
the more extensive are the “blind spots” he js 
likely to develop. 

Blind spots obviously became very numeroys 


and extensive in the expert of the House Com. © 
mittee which, a decade ago, worked on the bill” 


which eventually became the Federal Resery 
Act. One of these blind spots he turns upon the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
The work of the Chamber’s committee in 19]j, 
the referendum upon the committee’s report, and 
the presentations accordingly made to committess 
of Congress apparently caused in the author 
only a feeling of irritation and irritation must 
have suggested hostility. So, having now taken 
his pen in hand, he asserts the Chamber wa 
prominent in attempting to discredit the Federal 
Reserve Act in its formative stages. To the 
Chamber’s committee, to the referendum, and the 
other important events and what they meant he 
is entirely oblivious. When he subsequently re- 
cords that the President tendered appointment on 
the Federal Reserve Board to two eminent gentle 
men he forgets that one of them was chairman 
of the Chamber’s committee and the other wa 
president of the Chamber! 

Just the same, if there is anyone who would 
like to fight over again the days of 1913 when 
the Reserve Act was in the making, the book 
gives him the chance. There are close to five 
hundred pages of the details of legislative battle. 
Besides, there are as many more pages of 
description of events in the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem from the beginning to the spring of 1923. 

Incidentally, there is some fun to be got out 
of the book. A good portion of one chapter 8 
given over to dealing with the pretensions of 
numerous folk to complete or partial authorship 
of the Federal Reserve Act. This makes hilari- 
ous reading. In the course of this chapter 4 
secretary to the President of the United States & 
disclosed as giving such “imaginative accounts” 
that he places the hottest day of June i 
December. 

The shillalah is much in evidence, in the book. 
Its presence, and its choice of heads to break, 
very probably caused Senator Glass, who com 
tributes 2 short introduction, to say: 

“Entire frankness compels me to say that I do 
not share all of the author’s impressions of the 
initial attitude of various public men who were, 
in one way or another, associated with federal 
reserve legislation, nor would I be willing t 
participate in some of the criticisms relating to 
the administration of the system.” 

The volume is rather heavy to the hand, but 
it will make good summer reading for the mal 
who has had his fill of hot-weather fiction, 
he will want it on his shelf for reference at time 
when he desires to refresh his recollection about 
the origin of the reserve system and ® 
operation. 


American ForetcN Commerce, by Avard Long 
ley Bishop. Ginn and Company, Bostom 
Mass. 
“Qutline of American Foreign Commerce” 5 

the complete name of this new book by 

Bishop, of the school of business administration 

at Yale. 

mature students of foreign commerce and in 
as a broad, 
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It is issued in part as a textbook for 


sound study for the business mah 
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This is not a book on practical exporting or ex- 


technique, but rather a book on the funda- ° 


mental principles and the fundamental facts on 
which the foreign trade of the United States is 
pased. Prof. Howard C. Kidd, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, a few years ago wrote 
a good book in this same general field, but more 
elementary in character and dealing somewhat 
with matters of method and practice in foreign 
trade and going less into the subjects of produc- 
tion underlying foreign trade and less into inter- 
national commercial policy. 

Prof. Bishop’s book in brief compass gives a 
very interesting discussion of the natural re- 
sources, the agricultural, animal and mineral 
jndustries and the manufacturing industries. He 
shows the relation between production and do- 
mestic and foreign commerce and the relation of 
the import trade to American production and ex- 
port trade. Our transportation equipment, our 
marine insurance equipment, and our banking 
equipment for foreign trade are dealt with as 
important adjuncts to commerce, which results 
from geographical and economic conditions. 

Much of the author’s point of view can be had 
from the following quotation: “It should not be 
overlooked that the full complement of American 
shipping, insurance, and banking facilities at the 
disposal of our exporters and importers and com- 
plete cooperation between these three agencies 
will not necessarily assure to the United States a 
large and profitable volume of exports and im- 
ports. It cannot be emphasized too often that 
the more fundamental conditions determining the 
volume of our exports in the future are our will- 
ingness to buy from abroad and our willingness 
to make it reasonably easy for foreign countries 
to market their goods in this country. .. . Our 
export trade is likely to be large provided we are 
willing to buy liberally from abroad and pro- 
vided no unnecessary obstacles are imposed by 
this country against the easy importation of for- 
eign commodities.” 

The book gives an accurate description of the 
organization, governmental and private, in the 
United States, for the promotion of foreign trade, 
and is especially valuab!e for its chapters on com- 
mercial policy. This is a field covered incisively 
in a little book on “International Commercial 
Policies” by G. M. Fisk some years before the 
war, and now out of print. Prof. Bishop has 
carried this discussion up to date, with consid- 
eration of the most recent developments. 


FiscaL FUNCTIONS OF THE FeEpERAL RESERVE 
Banks, by John M. Chapman. The Ronald 
Press Company. 


A short history of the Government’s financial 
system and an explanation of how its moneys are 
now handled under the Federal Reserve System. 


Crowett’s Dictionary or Business AND FI- 
NANCE, by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


A little more than a dictionary of business 
terms, for more than mere definition is attempted 
in places. Four pages are needed to describe 
“trusts.” Even business slang is ventured on, 
and we are told what an Irish dividend is. Sup- 
plemented by handy statistical matter. 


PRINCIPLES OF SALESMANSHIP, by Harold White- 
head. The Ronald Press Company. 


Three hundred and fifty pages by a “professor 
of sales relations,” on what a man should know. 
Say and wear when he wants to persuade the 
other man to buy. 


Cooperative BANKING, by Roy F. Bergengren. 
The MacMillan Company. 


Chiefly devoted to “the credit union,” a form 
of banking devised to care for members’ savings 
and extend credit to them for proper uses. 
Farmers, students, city employes, workers in one 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 
FROM A TO Z 


Automobiles to Zinc) 





ORGINGS are the main product but 
electric power as a by-product comes 
from the steam hammers in the plant 
of J. H. Williams & Company (succes- 
sors to Whitman & Barnes Mfg. 








Company). 


The power plant illustrated sup- 





plies steam for the hammers and in 
turn its generators are operated wholly on the low 
pressure exhaust from the hammers; it is among the 
few plants in the country operating on exhaust steam 


from any source. 


This is one of the wide variety of types of steam 
stations designed and built by Srone & Wesster for 
manufacturing plants. Sizes vary from a few hundred 
kilowatts or a few hundred boiler horse power up to 
some of the largest industrial steam installations in 


the country. 


There are many reasons for our success in this field 


which we would be glad to tell you. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





b FINANCE 
\ SS 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg 
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Bloxonend Flooring 


Costs less per square foot, per year 


Bloxonend costs less per square 
foot, per year because its use insures 
a durable, resilient, smooth but non- 
slip floor, which eliminates repair 
costs and increases operating effi- 
ciency. This is the reason hundreds 
of industrial firms, large and small, 
have adopted Bloxonend as standard 
flooring for all surfaces subjected to 
hard wear. 


Constructed of Southern Pine, with 
the tough end grain presented to 
wear, Bloxonend comes in lengths 
averaging 714 ft., with the blocks 
dovetailed onto baseboards. On the 
job, these strips are connected with 
splines and nails, the result being a 
smooth, compact, substantial floor. 
Rapidly laid over old or new concrete 
or wood floors. 


Write nearest office for descriptive literature—TODAY 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave. 
San Francisco: 1007 Hobart Bidg. 


Cleveland: 
Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 
Portland, Oreg.: 


1900 Euclid Ave. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. 


BLOXONEND 


Lays Smooth~Stays Smooth 











































Who are our 110, 


They are executives in 


Presidents. . . 
Partners and Proprietors 
Vice-Presidents..... 
NSS EP 
Treasurers. 
Directors, Chairmen of Boards, C 
Counsels, Superintendents and 
General Managers ae 
Department Managers (Branch 
—Export, Etc.) 


Major Executives 
Other Executives. 


Total Executives +: 
All other Subscriptions. 





In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 


If this is your market, we shall be glad to give you complete details. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 


* Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 


000 Subscribers? 
64,033 Corporations* 


27,406 
6,681 
12,414 
11,979 
5,808 


omptrollers, Gener al 
Engineers 4,682 
8,639 
Sales 
6,679 


Purchasing 
84,288 
7,986 


92,274 
16,843 
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plant—these are types of those who gq 
credit unions. The plan came to the Yj 
States from Europe by Canada. 


chapter Mr. Bergengren suggests an e¢ 


onomic fF 
conference of John D. Rockefeller, Jr, Henry 


Ford, Warren S. Stone, Samuel Gompers, 
Hoover, William G. McAdoo, Charles E, 


Chief Justice Taft, Justice Brandeis, Henry § 
Dennison, Charles M. Schwab and E. A. Filene 


Let them, he says, retire to a secluded spot ang 
settle the country’s affairs—bonus, immigration, 
tariff and all. 3 


Risk AND Risk-BEarRING, by Charles O. Hardy, 
The University of Chicago Press. 

Novel in its group in one volume of a discus 
sion of such seemingly different subjects as bug. 
ness forecasting, dealing in commodity futures, 
hedging and insurance, it comes with a litth 
shock to be told that the favorite American 
speculation is trade in land. 





How Count a Commtu- 
nity’s Wealth? 


BUFFALO and San Francisco had almos 

the same population by the census of 
1920. To be exact, Buffalo had 506,775 and 
San Francisco had 506,676. Yet Buffalo re 
turned 54,720 income tax returns for th 
year 1921, and San Francisco 77,055. 

These figures are here printed with no pur 
pose to explain why they are so, but rather 
to call attention to new and very interesting 
figures printed in the little pamphlet called 
“Statistics of Income,” and issued from the 
Treasury Department. 

In addition to the figures usually issued, 
the department gives for the first time this 
year the number of personal returns for each 
county in the country, arranged by state, 
and for each city having a population @ 
more than 5,000. The figure is arrived a 
in this way: 

Index cards are prepared in the offices of 
the collectors of internal revenue for th 
returns of net income filed in each collection 
district. These cards are arranged by cour 
ties and cities, and the number is ascertained 
by measurement on the basis of a certall 
number of cards to the inch. 

These county and city figures make aval 
able a new source of material to those whi 
are fixing sales quotas or planning new selling 
campaigns. 

To declare that the proportion of incom 
tax returns to the population is a final indat 






In his a 










of a community’s wealth might be too rash 
a statement, but it obviously gives some lint 
Next year the department will publish ti 
number in each county distributed accordinf 
to the sign of net income reported by th 
taxpayer and we shall have another index. 
What is certain, is that there is @ 

discrepancy between population and income 
tax returns in many cases. Take five counties 
in New York State with populations rangiif 
from 30,000 to 35,000, and note their retum 


County pene ation Rett 
INE pict h shane aeons Se 0,314 1,023 
IS cus Cobioeehisecss. 31 ,673 1,800 
ee anes ie catecient 31,871 1,080 
DN as sateen ile vad $e 33,163 AA 
puke vn Vowel es 35,285 2,675 | 


Three of them run along about alike, 2 
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ing about one return to every 30 of the 

lation, a figure far below the average of 
the United States. But Warren and Tompkins 
jump way ahead; in the latter about 7% 
persons in every hundred made returns, while 
in the whole United States only 6.28 per cent 
of the population made returns. 

In Tompkins County is located Ithaca, and 
at Ithaca is Cornell University. Let us see 
how Ithaca ranks with some other communi- 
ties of about the same size in the same state: 


City Population Returns 
Middletown................ 18,420 1,650 
-Lackawanna................ 17,918 600 
MR clas ccccccscccccsecs 17,004 2,025 
TG. 0s ctenvewoses 16,073 1,050 
Se oc cccccececes’ 15,025 1,840 


Ithaca, it would appear, has about half the 
population of Tompkins County and makes 
more than three-fourths of the returns. 

As has been said, proportion of income tax 
returns to population can’t be accepted as the 
final index of wealth. A look at the state 
table is interesting evidence on that. In the 
District of Columbia a larger proportion of 
the population returns income than in any 
other state or territory. At the nation’s capi- 
tal one person in five files a return, while in 
the country as a whole not quite one in 
15 does so, and in Mississippi, but one in 
about 70. 

Yet in the District the average income tax 
is but $85.64 to $197.60 in New York, with 
the result that while but one person in 10 
in New York files a return, the state pays 
per capita $20 to the District’s $17.50. 

We have cited Buffalo and San Francisco. 
Let us look again at some cities of the same 
population but in different sections of the 
country : 


City , Population Returns 
Semttie, Wash.............. 315.312 38,475 
Indianapolis, Ind........... 314,194 29,237 
Providence, R. I........... 237,595 18,840 
Columbus, Ohio............ 237,031 24,500 
ae 234,891 22,470 
Meme, Minn............ 234,698 25,716 
Syracuse, EES Eee 171,717 22,550 
0 171,667 16,000 
New Haven, Conn........ 162,537 17,071 
Memphis, Tenn............ 162,351 17,603 
Houston, Texas............ 138,276 21,522 
Hartford, Conn............ 138,036 17,795 
re 91,599 6,358 
Jacksonville, Fla........... 91,558 9,910 
Waterbury, Conn.......... 91,715 7,139 


Oklahoma City, Okla....... 91,295 10,222 


ye ee 


Some patient soul will toil through the 
pages of the census reports and the “Statistics 
of Income” to learn what community has 
the largest proportion of income tax returns 
{© population. Brookline, Mass., for exam- 
ple, has been described as “the richest city 
i the United States.” Its 37,748 inhabitants 
made 10,962 returns, a goodly showing. But 
your attention is called to Greenwich, Conn., 
Whose 5,939 inhabitants made 2,437 returns, 
better than 40 per cent. 

But we only set out to call attention to a 
fresh source of information as to the com- 
parative wealth of American communities, and 
that we have done. 
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He Wanted FACTS ‘ | fi = — 


Quickly! 
Rand Gave Them 


Instantly! 
-Completely Picturized 


TD 
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HIS executive was able to get complete informa- 
is business instantly, 


tion on every phase of 


because each record was visible. 
were plainly picturized with RAND Colored Signals, 
sales records were made graphic, inventories were 
easily analyzed and stock requirements automatically 
indicated, while production records were com- 


pletely visualized. 


‘*High light’’ facts 


Such results appeal to executives for they realize that business 
records must produce management information quickly, not merely 


become little-used_ histories. 








Such is the verdict of thou- 


sands of executives who have learned the facts through 
A Few of the 


Thousands using RAND Visible Picturized Records. 


who are using 


RAND Any RAND man will gladly explain how your present 
records can be visualized and _picturized. 
specially trained to render that service. 
nearest office or write direct, enclosing sample of your 
Address, RAND COMPANY, 
Inc., 1808 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Visible Picturized 
Records 


The Mergenthaler Co. 
Harrison Radiator Co. 


Mich. State Tel: phone Co present record form. 


Willys- Overland Co, 

ord Motor Co. - . ” 

el ) ier Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
The Mennen Co. Visible Record Equipment. 


Norton Grinding Co. 
Fuller Brush Co. 


General Electric Co Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 











VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT 


RAND GCOMPANY. ING NORTH TONAWANDA 
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Get This 
Maxfield Parrish 
Picture 
for Your Office 


What sort of a picture now hangs 
in your office or sales room? One 
that has beauty and decorative 
value, and in addition a glowing 
message of transportation progress? 

Maxfield Parrish painted such a 
picture (see above), and we printed 
it in colors and reduced size in the 
Extra Convention Number of NA- 
TION’S BUSINESS, which you 
received a short time ago. It is 
now being reproduced in generously 
large size, by a twelve-plate color 
process, by the Fine Arts Division 
of the U. S. Lithographing Co. 


David Ludlum, President, Auto- 
car Company, Ardmore, Pa., started 
the ball rolling by ordering 50 
reproductions to be hung in “each 
of the Autocar branch offices 
throughout the country. We com- 
mend the idea to you also for im- 
mediate consideration. 


Full Specifications: 

Size: Approximately 20 inches by 16 inches. 
Reproduced faithfully from the 
original in full colors. 

Fine heavy white art-print paper. 


Mounted on heavy 3/16” art 
mat, ready for framing 


Coors: 


PAPER: 
MowunrtInc: 


Suipeinc: Each picture will be sent flat 
properly protected and insured 
against damage in transit. 

Pxice: $6.00 per print, all transportation 


+» charges prepaid. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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There has been temporary and unwarranted 
faith in the possibilities of electricity replac- 
ing manufactured gas for 


Economics cooking and home heat- 
ing, says Samuel S. 
— a Wyer in a bulletin on 


matiufactured gas in the 
home, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. From his study, Mr. 
Wyer concludes that: 


Electric cooking is a luxury for a limited few 
for whom reduced rates—except for quantity 
used—cannot be justified in sorial justice and 
non-discrimination to all consumers. 

Electric heating of houses would be a gross 
waste rather than a conservation of fuel resources 
and so prohibitive in cost to users as to be be- 
yond all consideration. 

Therefore gas and not electricity must be de- 
pended upon for the cooking and house-heating 
service of the urban public for the future and 
the manufactured-gas industry must meet this 
increasing public-service obligation. 


The possibilities of hydro-electric power are 


greatly overrated by the public generally. Hy- 


dro-electric power is not of itself, and under all 


conditions, even when the water power is widely 
available, 


steam power. Water-power development can- 


not, therefore, substantially change the electric 


cost situation. 


The bulletin includes a discussion of the 
public’s interest in manufactured gas, the 


correct use of manufactured gas, and economic 


aspects of the manufactured gas industry. 


Copies of this bulletin, designated as Bulletin 


108, Part 8, are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, at 10 cents a copy. 


What do government bureaus do with the 


information obtained in formal investigations 
by questionnaire and 


schedule? The Bureau 


Labor Bureau 
Tells About 
Its Methods 


its investigations and preparing its reports. 


The bulletin considers the different subjects 


covered regularly in the investigations of the 


bureau, giving examples of questionnaires and 
schedules used by agents in collecting mate- 


rial relating to wages and hours of labor, cost 
of living, retail and wholesale prices, 


and insurance. 


from which the 
the scope of the various investigations. 


The publication of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view by the bureau since 1915 has presented 
much of the available information without the 
delay involved in the preparation of special 


bulletins. 


Reports of colleges and universities through- 
out the United States to the Bureau of Edu- 
Department of 
the Interior, in response 
related to 
the number of commer- 
cial courses and the en- 
rollment of students in 
those courses have been tabulated under the 
subject matter of the courses for issuance in 


cation, 

A New Measure 

of Commercial 
Courses 


to inquiries 


Government Aids to Business 


circular form. At least six circulars will be” 
published by the bureau on the information 





more economical and cheaper than 


of Labor Statistics makes 
answer for itself in Bul- 
letin 326, which describes 
the bureau’s chief activi- 
ties, and outlines the methods used in making 


volume 
of employment, strikes and lockouts, indus- 
trial accidents, and workmen’s compensation 
The methods used in making 
computations are also described, and the ex- 
tent of the work done in the different fields 
of study is given, together with the sources 
information is drawn and 
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obtained from a questionnaire dated October 
26, 1921. 

Circulars now available or in preparation 
include: Circular No. 12, advertising and” 
merchandising courses, 10, 087 Students; Cip. — 
cular No. 14, transportation courses, 4,820 
students ; Circular No. 15, accounting COunes G 
28,891 students ; Circular No. 16, i 


aS 
nes ese 


and finance, 17, 623 students; Circular No. 17, | 


organization and management courses, 9,615. | 
students; Circular No. 18, secretarial Courses, 
6,369 students ; Circular No. 19, foreign ser — 
vice training courses (college year 1922-23), 
12,202 students. 

The circulars may be obtained by applica. — 
tion to the Specialist in Commercial Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Education, Washington, D, 
Copies of Circulars Nos. 9 and 11 on foreign” 
service training courses, and No. 10, on busi- - 


ness research bureaus in colleges and universi- | 


ties, now in print, may also be obtained on 
request. 


“The Story of the Gasoline Motor” has 

been added to the series of industrial motion 

picture films prepared 

Film Shows  >y the Department of 

How Motor the Interior through the 

Bureau of Mines. This 

Operates film, made in coopera 

tion with the Conti | 

nental Motors Corporation, visualizes the 

complete operation of a gasolire engine. Spe 

cial views have been made to show the cycles 

through which the gas travels from the time 

it enters the engine as an explosive mixture 

until the time it leaves the engine as a waste 
gas. 

With the aid of special lenses “close ups” 
were obtained to show clearly what takes 
place inside the engine, and the particular 
function of each part in creating power from 
liquid fuel. To show the operation in detail, 
engines were cut away so as to disclose the 
working parts. 

Copies of this film may be borrowed for 
educational purposes from the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Bulletins and circulars issued by the De 
partment of Agriculture are primarily directed 
to agricultural interests, 
but business men not dé 


Agricultural 
: rectly concerned with 
i oa agricultural problems 


may find profitable reat 
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ing in some of the & 
partment’s publications. Included in recent 
lists issued by the department are: 


Motor Trucks on Corn Belt Farms, Farmes 
Bulletin 1314. This bulletin is designed to ® 
of assistance to farmers in the corn bell 
in determining whether or not they can @& 
trucks profitably, and to assist men who 4 
own trucks in determining whether or not they 
are using their machines as efficiently as others. 

Lumber Cut of the United States 1870-192) 








Department Bulletin 1119. Declining production 
and high prices as related to forest exhaustion 
Price, 5 cents. é 
Turpentine and Rosin, Department Circult 
258. Distribution of the world’s productiomy 
trade, and consumption. Price, 5 cents. 
Crop and Live-Stock Estimates, 1910-1925) 
Miscellaneous Circular 6. A summary of . 
average yield, production and exports of @ 
and live-stock for the United States. 
National Reproduction of Western Yellow 
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in the Southwest, Department Bulletin 1105. 

The purpose of this study is to determine what 

measures are necessary to obtain natural repro- 

duction of western yellow pine in the region 
joned. Price, 30 c@pts. 

Decays and Discolorations in Airplane Woods, 

t Bulletin 1128. This bulletin enumer- 
ates and describes the more important decays and 
discolorations to which woods used in aircrait 
construction are subject and the conditions under 
which they occur. Price, 20 cents. 

-sning Tests of Cotton Compressed to Dif- 
ferent Densities, Department Bulletin 1135. Dis- 
cusses the possibility of injury to the spinning 
yalue of cotton when compressed to different 
densities. Price, 10 cents. 

Kiln Drying Handbook, Department Bulletin 
1136. This bulletin presents to the dry kiln 
operator in condensed and convenient form the 
fundamental facts about the drying of wood 
which he must know in order to get the most 
satisfactory results from his kiln. Price, 25 cents. 


Bulletins with prices quoted are obtainable 
direct from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, on 
remittance; copies of the other publications 
may be obtained on application to the chief 
of the Division of Publication, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. 


Important additions to the list of reports 
and bulletins published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 


New Reports seks Department 
Related to 0 Commerce, and now 
available for distribu- 

Export Trade tion, cover a wide di- 

versity of investigations 

calculated to inform American business inter- 

ests of conditions affecting their export trade. 

Included in the recent additions are: 

No. 86. Tanganyika. 

No. 87. Trade of British India with the United 
States, Japan and Germany. 

No. 88. British Investment Trusts. 

No. 89. Foreign Markets for Radio-telephone 
Apparatus. 

No, 90. Italy’s Leather Market. 

No. 91. Representative Wages and Wage Bases 
in Great Britain. 

No. 92. Parana Pine Lumber Industry of 
Brazil. 

No. 93. Export Timbers of the Philippines. 

No, 94, Japan as a Market for American Agri- 
cultural Implements and Machinery. 

No. 95. The Cotton Industry of Peru. 

No. %. German Iron and Steel Industry. 

No. 97. Survey of Czecho-Slovak Cotton In- 
dustry, 1922. 

No. 98. Financial Review of Great Britain. 

No. 99. Foreign Credit Facilities in the United 
Kingdom. 

No. 100. Czecho-Slovak Taxation System, Budget 
and Trade. 

No. 101. Market for Construction Materials in 
Brazil. 

No. 102. Agency Agreements in Foreign Trade. 

No. 103. Legal Aspects of Trade in Portugal. 

No. 104. Foreign Trade of the United States 
for the Calendar Year 1922. 

No. 105. Textile Industries of Belgium and the 

: _ _ Netherlands. 

No. 106. Labor, Wages and Unemployment in 
Germany. 

Of interest to manufacturers of cotton 
gage report on Cotton Goods in Brit- 
+ Sesser ee, Special Agents Series 219, 
=o e from the Superintendent of Docu- 

, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, for 10 cents; and also, the report on 

Ortuguese East Africa, Special Consular Re- 
i No. 85, purchaseable from the Super- 

ndent of Documents at 5 cents a copy. 

report on cotton goods discusses the 

Maracter of the South African textile trade, 
sections on merchandising methods, 

le and retail agencies, transportation, 
Policy, and similar subjects. 
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Immediate Selection 
Without Complicated 
Filing 





Until the Lederman System of filing was placed on the mar- 
ket no method was known where the card could be filed in 
any part of the drawer and immediately found when de- 
sired, without even the use of an index. 


The convenience—the time saving element of such a file 
is obvious. 


Much time and many costly errors result through cards be- 
ing filed behind the wrong guide. All this is eliminated in 
the Lederman System. 


A simple press of the key and immediately the card or cards 
desired are exposed to view. 


Afterthe card hasbeen used it can be placed back in the file in 
any position and a simple press of the key will again display it. 


Files are made in standard olive green finish, also in oak 
and mahogany at a slight additional cost. 


Each drawer holds and comes equipped with 350 cards and 
is made in standard 3x5, 4x6, 5x8, and 6x9 sizes. The 
units are single or double in cabinet, made for vertical and 
horizontal expansion. Each drawer is removable and eas- 
ily replaced. 


For each card there is an aluminum holder, with place on 
lowex edge for steel clips to be attached, the number of cor- 
rugation being equal to the number of keys on the front 


of the file. 


The number of keys vary according to size of file. 3x5 
has 26 keys, 4x 6—31 keys, 5 x 8—44 keys and 6x 9—50 


keys. This permits an unlimited number of combinations. 


The saving of time in many offices has paid for the install- 
ation many times over. We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete description of this filing system. 








| A limited number of territories are still open for high 

| grade office specialty distributors. Also a few district 

| manager positions are open. We shall be glad to hear 
from you. Write, giving full particulars. 


LEDERMAN SYSTEM, Inc. 


408 Minahan Building 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Why the storm many expected | 


au 








id not arrive —— 
is worth investigating 


If ever proof were needed that government in 
business does not necessarily mean turmoil, 
the liquidation activities of the War Depart- 
ment furnish the evidence. 


When the Director of Sales Office took hold in 
1919, the Jeremiahs of the land had a wonder- 
ful time. The dumping of surplus property 
was to put an old man of the sea on to Ameri- 
can business. 


But nothing like that happened. There was 
none of this so-called dumping. Instead, the 
Director of Sales Office, working with the rep- 
resentatives of industry and commerce, liqui- 
dated this surplus in a manner that showed that 
sometimes a government can do a goed job, 
outside its realm. 


The average business man has hardly realized 


The Way to Investigate 


Watch your Commercial Business Publication and 
the Metropolitan Dailies for announceiments of specific 
auction or sealed bid sales. 

Send for the Catalog mentioned in the announcement. 
Check off the items that interest you. 

Send a representative to the sale to inspect the ma- 
terials—in advance, if possible. 

To ensure you more leeway, send your name and ad- 
dress at once to Major J. L. Frink, Chief, Sales Pro- 
motion Section, Room 2515, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C. Advise him the character of ma- 
terials you are interested in, and catalogs containing 
such materials will be forwarded you as rapidly as 
sales are scheduled, 





that over two and a half billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise has found its way back to the 
usages of peace. 


You ought to know it not only because it em- 
bodies why the storm never arrived, but be- 
cause every sale of Surplus Property holds po- 
tential possibilities of profit for you. 


The War Department strongly emphasizes the 
importance of investigating opportunities at 
this particular time when the final sales are 
being planned. Investigation will disclose a 
mintmum of the final tag-end remnants usually 
associated with wind-ups of this character. 
The materials remaining on hand are, in large 
part, the high grade merchandise that was re- 
served by the Army for emergency purposes. 


It is up to you to investigate, 


ae 


LS 





Final commodity sales will begin in Sep- 
tember and continue until liquidation of 
stocks is completed at the Quartermaster 
Depots in Brooklyn, Chicago, San Antonio 
and San Francisco. Offerings include a 
wide range of Quartermaster Supplies, Ord- 
nance Property and smaller quantities of 
Engineer Property, Chemical Warfare and 
Medical and Hospital Supplies. 

Important sales of Real Estate, Buildings, 
Plants and Warehouses will be held at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass.; Camp Dix, 
N. J.; Ordnance Reserve Depot, Amatol, 
N. J.; Camp Meade, Md.; Ordnance Re- 
serve Depot, Toledo, O.; Camp Knox, 
Louisville, Ky., and Camp Lewis, Ameri- 
can Lake, Wash. Definite dates will be 
announced later. 


Look for the Eagle before you shop 
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A fundamental tool 
of business 


Twenty-eight years ago the growing need of business 
for an exact knowledge of property values created a 
new instrument of business— The American Appraisal. 
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With the increasing growth of business it has 
become recognized as a business necessity—a funda- 
mental tool of business. True facts regarding property 
values are the very basis of adequate insurance pro- 
tection, accurate cost accounting, financial issues and 
federal income tax procedure. 
























For more than a quarter of a century The American 
Appraisal Company has been supplying to the leaders 
of American industry: accurate and provable facts 
concerning property values. 
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The growth of this company in that time to an 
organization of more than 900 specialists can only be 
accounted for by the equivalent demand for the kind 
of service it offers to business, plus a recognition of 
the quality of that service. 


The American Appraisal Company 





Lota Pal Zc) 
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The Canadian Appraisal Company, Lid., Montreal, Toronto 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Atlante Cincinnati Los Angeles NewYork St. Louis = 
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The Second Distribution Series 
is on the Way ! 


In an early number of Nation’s 
Business we shall start a new series 
on Distribution. The first series 
gave a picture of distribution and 
showed the elements which go to 


make up the cost of distribution. 


The Second Series will deal with 
some specific problems in distribu- 


tion, for example: the effort to bring 
together on fairer terms the sales- 
man and the retailer’s buyer; the fac- 
tor of freight rates in marketing; ad- 
vertising; resale price maintenance. 
The articles will endeavor to point 
out ways towards reducing the costs 
of distribution. They will be writ- 
ten by experts. 
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The Log of Organized 
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HE National Container Association h a 
been formed at Chicago. There have been 


two associations in the fibre container indy. — 
the Container Club and the Nation # 
Association of Corrugated and Fibre Bor ® 


try, 


Manufacturers. The new association will jp” 
clude the membership of those organizations 
and other manufacturers who have not beey 
identified with association work. It is ey 
pected that the National Container Association | 
will start with a membership of from seventy. 
five to eighty manufacturers of corrugated 
and solid fibre containers, representing aboyt 
80 per cent of the total production of eon 
tainers of that kind made in the Unite 
States. 

All of the activities of the Container Chyb 
and the National Association of Corrugated 
and Fibre Box Manufacturers will be cop. 
tinued by the new association, including re 
search work with a scientific laboratory a 
the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, and a test 
ing and designing laboratory at Chicago, and 
statistical, inspection, traffic, and classification 
services. 

The centering of all association activities 
im one group is expected to eliminate duph 
cation of effort and make more effective the 
combined cooperative efforts of the mamufac. 
turers toward the betterment of condition 
in their industry, and afford an_ enlarged 
service to the users of fibre containers. 

The executive offices of the new association 
will be maintained in the Transportation 
Building, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


New Building for Los Angeles 









WoOkrK HAS begun. on the new Las 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce builé 
ing on Twelfth Street, between Broadway 
and Hill Street, in the newer part of the 
business district. The building is to cost 
$500,000 and will have eight stories; it wil 
be of the arcade type. The site, 251 by 2# 
feet, cost $650,000. 

Construction was assured by the prompt 
and liberal response of the city’s busines 
interests to a canvass for the building fund 
In sixteen hours a committee from the citys” 
association of investment bankers obtained 
$500,000 in pledges and money. 
the chamber membership raised $550,000 om 
gold notes and will obtain $2,000,000 on firs 
mortgage bonds which run for twenty yeals 
and pay 6 per cent interest. These fund 
are insured by a second mortgage on 
chamber’s property, which pays 7 per ceil 
interest and matures in ten years. With the 
second mortgage maturing before the first, 
security is provided for the former by th 
larger issue. : 

The Los Angeles Chamber was organized 
thirty-five years ago. Originally housed m# 
small office, it has grown to an organizatiot 
of twenty departments with extensive 


diversified activities. 
C. G. Bowen. 


Community Building by Advertising 
HAT COMMUNITY building may & 





In addition, § 





accelerated through the judicious use 
publicity mediums is the belief of Charles & 
Hatfield, president of the Community At 
vertising Department of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World. Addressing ti 
annual convention of that organization, Mr 
Hatfield discussed his experience and observ 
tions in the field of community adv sing 
With reference to outstanding achieveme 
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"he Perfect lowel 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 
will appreciate the new Nibroc Towel. 
Always fresh and clean. Grateful to the skin. 
Soft and absorbent, and so stoutly made that 

One Wipes Dry 
leaving the skin free from lint and fuzz. 
Carry a supply in your automobile and en- 
joy clean hands. 
Write for sample and name of 
nearest NIBROC distributor. 


BROWN COMPANY 


founded 1852 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U. S. A. 
New York Atlanta Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Chicago Minneapolis 
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FOUR-POWER 
TREATY 


The Most Important Treaty 
ever negotiated by the 
United States 
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Sixty-one Years in Business. Largest 
Fiduciary Instigution in New England 


For free copies apply to any 
~ ag; or to the home office of 

Company, 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Starting a Company? 
Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
pees. OMMON LAW: plan under a pure 

CLARATION OF TRUST. No _ experience 
FoRiS to fill.in DEMAREE STANDARD 
2 RMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
Pp once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
a known, approved by attorneys ahd utilized 
y¥ successful. concerns throughout the United 
ate Send fos. large, free pamphlet (D-14) con- 
taining valuable information that you may need. 
€. S$. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 708 
Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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industries and activities which are commonly 
linked with the names of great cities through 
the force and frequency of their advertise- 
ment, Mr. Hatfield said: 


For instance, in a page advertisement of the 
Globe Democrat of St. Louis you will find a 
box ad (St. Louis, the City with $87,000,000 to 
spend on Municipal Improvement) with a pic- 
ture of the viaduct, railroad bridges, etc. An- 
other full page ad of the Detroit News is illus- 
trated by a racing automobile (Detroit’s Auto- 
mobile Production) so that the picture was 
immediately suggestive of Detroit. Toledo ad- 
vertises itself as a seed center. Ocean City 
advertises itself as a family resort. Minnesota 
is advertising for new settlers. C. R. Hoffer, 
of the University of Minnesota, in a recent talk 
to Minnesota editors on “The Local Merchant,” 
suggested that many towns of less than 1,000 
inhabitants can increase their business popula- 
tion and importance by advertising. He said, 
“Focus the attention of the public on the good 
things of the community. Point out transpor- 
tation facilities, the financial assets, the agricul- 
tural conditions and create a closer bond of 
relationship between the small town and the 
community it serves.” 


How Missouri Builds Bridges 


|= POSSIBILITIES of applied com- 
munity spirit have a new measure in the 
bridge now under construction at Glasgow, 
Missouri. The bridge is to cost $550,000, and 
will provide a connecting link between Saline 
and Howard Counties. 

During the prosperous days of steamboat 
trafiic, Glasgow was an important shipping 
center for pork products, tobacco and hemp. 
With the building of railroads, steamboat 
rates no longer attracted shippers, and the 
business structures along the town’s water- 
front became tenantless. Glasgow’s hope of 
becoming a great commercial city received a 
severe setback. 

Fresh impetus to that hope came with the 
development of the motor car, and with its ac- 
ceptance as a factor in farm life the people 
of Glasgow and Howard County became in- 
terested in good roads. When highways were 
built, the need for a bridge was apparent. 

Under the leadership of John Jackson, of 
Monticello, the people of Howard and Saline 
Counties voted bonds for a bridge. In one 
day Mr. Jackson sold $105,000 of Howard 
County bonds in St. Louis, and within a few 
days the bank at Saline put up the money on 
the bonds to be issued by Saline County. So 
the bridge is to be built. 

Central Missouri will also have another 
bridge available when the one at Boonville in 
Cooper County is completed. That bridge 
is to cost $800,000. In western Missouri two 
bridges are under construction at Lexington 
and at Waverly. The bridge at Lexington 
will probably cost more than $1,000,000. No 
tolls are to be charged at any of the bridges. 


Insuring Insurance a Problem 


HEN A LIFE insurance contract is 

made, the policvholder should carefully 
consider the condition which may exist when 
the contract becomes payable by reason of 
his death, says Bulletin No. 7 issued by the 
Insurance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, for the 
policyholder 


. must consider whether his purpose in tak- 
ing out the contract will necessarily be carried 
out if there is payment of a lump sum. He has 
to decide whether the beneficiary will have the 
business experience necessary to safeguard the 
amount of the policy or if the beneficiary’s best 
interests will be served by some installment plan. 

When a man buys insurance is the time for him 
to make provision for the proper care of this 
money when it becomes payable. Just as the 











Eat and Be Well! 


F you want to keep well—up to 
“top notch”’—strong, healthy 
and efficient, you must know 

how and what toeat. The usual 
“self prescribed” dietary has many 
faults which become a positive men- 
ace to increased health and energy 
—due to the fact that certain vital 
food elements are generally lacking 
in the diet. 


‘‘Eating for Efficiency’’ 


is a condensed set of health rules— 
many of which may be easily fol- 
lowed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in 
this little booklet a wealth of in- 
formation about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight 


Without Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood 
building diets; and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic mal- 
adies. 


The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on a card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 


Health Extension Bureau 
434 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 














Health Extension Bureau, 

434 Good Health Building, 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Please send me your FREE book on diet— 
“EATING FOR EFFICIENCY,” 

Name 


Address 





me FREE BOOK COUPON cn 



























































A business-man’s investment 


EN who are active in business affairs are 
especially qualified to visualize the standing 
and possibilities of great American industries. 

The high-grade bonds of an industry whose 
properties represent value far in excess of bonded 
indebtedness are desirable securities to own. They 
yield very liberal interest returns on the money 
invested. 

Let us help you to select the well-secured bonds 
of great enterprises with established records of 
earnings. 

Asa preliminary step, we suggest that you con- 
sult.our Current Purchasing Sheet—a copy of 
which will be mailed on request. 
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The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Tue Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The price is 


$10.00 for the first 1000 or less, per page 
5.00 for each additional 1000, per page 








We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 
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type of life insurance sold to a poli 
should fit his particular needs, so should the play 
for distribution of the proceeds be adapted to the 
probable future circumstances of the benefici 
If, in the policyholder’s judgment, an install. 
ment plan is preferable to a direct payment ip a 
lump sum, it will be necessary to select an 
to carry out his wishes. He may have the 
made payable to a trust company or other trustes 
in whom he has confidence, with directions ag fp 
how the installments are to be given to the bene. 
iiciary; or if he desires, his insurance com 
will make payment to the beneficiary of the face 
value of the policy in such installments ag he 
may stipulate. 


Sioux Falls Plans Group Tours 


NTENSIVE development of their trade ter. 

ritory by means of small group tours js 
among the activities undertaken by the job. 
bers and manufacturers of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Four or five men are to go on each 
of the numerous tours now planned, 
are to represent all of the interests of Sioux 
Falls, call on every dealer in the towns yis- 
ited, and obtain reports on complaints, rail. 
road service and similar matters. The infor. 
mation obtained from the dealers is then to be 
used for the benefit of Sioux Falls business 
houses. 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
who made the first trip believe that the small 
group plan will prove far more effective than 
the “hip-hip-hurrah, shake-hands-on-the-run, 
big-train-or-automobile” plans which have 
been tried in Sioux Falls. 


Hotel Accountants Study Costs 


ALIFORNIA hotel accountants have ap- 

proved the appointment of two commit- 
tees to cooperate continuously with the 
American Hotel Association Research Bureau 
on the problems of a uniform accounting and 
cost-finding system for hotels. Conferences 
of hotel accountants were held at Los Angeles 
and at Oakland. The Oakland meeting was 
addressed by W. L. Crawford, of the Re- 
search Bureau of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, who said that: 


Uniform cost finding will make it possible not 
only to determine our actual costs, but also to 
set up standards as to what costs should be 
under given conditions. Average costs deter- 
mined uniformly for a period of years will serve 
aS a measuring stick for the cost of current 
operation. Uniformity of method will also make 
it possible to analyze cost variations to deter- 
mine both the cause and the remedy. 


Newspapers Contribute Editorials 


HE Members’ Bulletin, published by the 

Chamber of Commerce at Phoenix, At 
zona, now carries editorials under the mast 
heads of Phoenix newspapers. The editorials 
relate to community building and to civic 
pride, and the Chamber reports that the 
owners of the newspapers and their editorial 
staffs are glad to prepare the editorials for 
each monthly issue of the Bulletin. As seen 
by the Chamber, the real value of the co 
operation from the newspapers is to be found 
in the gratuitous contribution of the time 
and thought of their editorial staffs, for that 
is a measure of their interest beyond theif 
active membership in the Chamber. 


An “Education Dinner” at Troy, N, Y. 


TITH Dr. George E. Strayer, Dean _of 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia Unr 
versity, as the principal speaker, the Troy 
Chamber of Commerce gave an “education 
dinner” in one of the Troy high schools 
through the cooperation of the board of edu: 
cation, the superintendent of schools, 
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To Executives 


of Corporations— 


N a comparatively short time your magazine has attained a 
strong position in the publishing field. It is today reaching 
an audience of over 110,000 business executives, men who are 
in charge of the larger business organizations of the country. 


Already many advertisers and advertising agents recog- 
nize The NATION’S BUSINESS as an unusually direct way 
of placing their sales messages strongly before a great buying 
audience. 


We are proud of the fine character of every announce- 
ment in the magazine. We believe these advertising pages 
are typical of the best appearing in any publication. 


If your own corporation sells in the business market you 
should consider The NATION’S BUSINESS. Ask your adver- 
tising manager to apply the same tests to it that he applies to 
the other publications you are using. Compare its rate with 
theirs. Compare the market reached with any you are reach- 
ing. Compare the character of the audience and its buying 
power. Compare its directness to the market and the economy 
represented. 


A request will bring complete information to you or your 
advertising department or your advertising agent. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON 
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constantly performed will control 
Expense. 


Overhead Expense 


Don’t Worry About it— Control it 


Two simple accounting functions rightly and 
Overhead 


Preparation of the Expense Budget is the first 
step. The second is the definite fixing of responsi- 


bility for making the daily, weekly and monthly 


audits of actual expense. 


No Expense Budget will control expense; for the 
Budget, however elaborate or carefully prepared, 
is only a guiding estimate. Actual expense must 


necessary. 


expense. 


right accounting method. 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louis 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 





be frequently checked with the Budget. To give 
this checking intelligence and make it effective, 
detailed and actual expense information is 


Totals of each expense account are not enough. 
A knowledge of the details of all items is neces- 
sary. Only thru such details may the one respon- 
sible for his department expense determine, at 
any time, what is necessary and what is not. 


Reviewed in the light of the Budget, and con- 
sidered by the one who knows as applicable to 
the running requirements of the business—such 
an up-to-date expense account will control 


The worry of Overhead Expense is due 
wholly to a lack of delegated supervision 
supported by simple system and definite, 


ERNST & ERNST 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 

















BUSINESS STUDIES 


A number of pamphlets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
below a list of some of the booklets. One copy of each will be sent free om request. A 


cost of printing will be placed on additional copies 
Our World Trade—January to June, 1922 


Commercial Arbitration 


There is given 


nominal charge amounting to the 


Statement of the field of arbitra- 


Free Zones—What They Are and How They Will Benefit tion and draft of plan 
American Trade. Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—How to keep invest- 
ment in materials and supplies down to the minimum 


tnternational Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of 
the Ter Meulen Plan. 


consistent with efficient operation. 
National Obligation to Veterans—The 


by the States and the government 


The Railroad Situation—Statement of Secretary of Com- 


Treaty Ratification—Report of the 


costs of war borne 


Committee on Foreign 


merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Affairs regarding ratification of several treaties of 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them the Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 
in Good and Bad Times. Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control—Knowing what is 
taking place, while it is taking place. Study by Domestic 


Depreciation—.A Treatment on Depreciation and Production. 
‘Why a Merchant Marine—Reasons why privately owned mer- 
ehant marine is a national necessity. 


Distribution Department 
Analysis of the Senate Bonus Bill—Outline 
with estimate of cost. 


of provisions 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 
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the principal and staff of the high schoo 
Dr. Strayer spoke on “The Business of Edy. 
cation and the Education of Business,” 

The dinner was cooked and served by mem. 
bers of the domestic science class of the 
high school, and the menus were printed by 
tHe art department of the school. To show 
their skill, boys of the manual training classes 
built a replica of a grain elevator with a 
background of cars and boats. 

By giving the dinner in the school, the 
business men of Troy were offered a welcome 
opportunity to become more familiar with the 
many accomplishments and interests of pu- 
pils in modern high schools. 


Industrial Course at Penn State 


COURSE in industrial organization and 

administration will be given at State 
College, Pennsylvania, from August 27 to Sep- 
tember 8, under the direction of J. O. Keller, 
head of the industrial engineering department 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

The summer session is to include lectures 
and laboratory work in factory organization, 
cost-accounting, time and motion study, pro- 
duction control, employment and personnel, 
factory planning, safety, manufacturing meth- 
ods and related subjects. The equipment of 
the college is especially adapted to facilitate 
presentation of the course. The fee for the 
course is $75, which includes tuition and liy- 
ing expenses. 


Employers Want Men to Own Homes 


EMBERS of the Evansville Manufac- 

turers’ Association are interested in 
showing workmen how they can own their 
own homes, reports Sparks from the Anvil, 
published by the Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce. The explanation is made that many 
of the workmen are paying from $3 to $5 
a week for rooms in houses where conditions 
are very unsanitary. Members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association are considering pho- 
tographs and blueprints of four-room houses, 
equipped with bath and inside toilet, and elec- 
tric lights, and made of good material. 
Houses of that type and construction can be 
built for $1,700, it is said, with the lot ob- 
tainable for $300. 


Portsmouth Seeks New Industries 


PORTSMOUTH, New Hampshire, is reach- 
ing out for new industries through @ 
Factory Building Association organized 
through the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Although there are several large con- 
cerns in the city, the business interests believe 
that many small concerns might be induced 
to come to Portsmouth. 

Options have been taken on several sites 
along the railroad, and the establiskment of 
the first factory under the new plan is @ 
immediate prospect. Members of the Indus- 
trial Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which ineludes representative bankers 
and business men of Portsmouth, are cooper 
ating in the representations of the Factory 
Building Association. 


Coming Business Conventions 


Organization 
National Retail Tea and Coffee 
Merchants Association. 
Commercial Jobbing Conlet- 
tioners Association, 
14-16... Buffalo....... Memorial Craftsmen‘of Amer 
ica, Incorporated. 


August City 
1-3.... Milwaukee... 


6-8 Chicago...... 


21-23... Hartford. Society of American Florists | 
. and Ornamental Horticul- 4 
turists. 2 s 
eS ee eye American National Retail 


Jewelers Association. 
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Missionaries 1n the 


Markets of Zomorrow 


VERSEAS the usility idea of the auto- 
mobile is just beginning to take 
hold. But years ago General Motors fore- 
saw the potential overseas demand and 
planned accordingly. 

General Motors has circled the globe 
with selling and service organizations, and 
is represented in 144 countries by distrib- 
utorsand dealers who have pioneered up- 
on the far flung outposts of civilization— 
missionaries in the markets of tomorrow. 

Through its export organizations, 
General Motors has sent overseas more 
than 42,000 Buicks, 29,000 Chevrolets, 
5,000 Cadillacs, 9,700 Oaklands, 4,200 
Oldsmobiles, and 3,100 GMC Trucks. 


General Motors realizes that the over- 
seas markets are only in the process of 
development. Goods can be sold without 
developing the market; there can be de- 
velopment without sales—but unless de- 
velopment and sales go hand in hand, the 
future 1s sacrificed. 


Building gradually but surely, the. 


foreign field force of General Motors has 
laid the foundation for an asset of great 
value—a substantial market which prom- 
ises an ever increasing demand for pro- 
ducts sponsored by General Motors. 

In almost every overseas country Gen- 
eral Motors products are displacing anti- 
quated means of transportation, 


cA booklet entitled “Tue Export Orcanizations or Generat Motors” will be mailed ifa 
request is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC +- CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND +- OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 


Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—-AC Speedometers 


Brown- Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


Inland Steering Wheels - Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 


Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories « 


* General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


* General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
£ I 
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your parcel 


post package ? 





damaged but insured 


VERY Parcel Post 
Shipment you 
make is in danger of loss 
or damage. Parcel Post 
Insurance protects you 
against the many risks 
of transportation. 
There is no red tape. 


Enclose a coupon from 
a North America Cou- 
pon Book with each 
package. It is automat- 
ically insured. The entry 
upon the stub is your 
shipping record. Claims 
settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 


enn nnn ee 8 8 ee 


Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. * Dept. N-8 
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To those 


OUR Industrial Financing Depart- 


ment invites inquiries from es- 


id . tablished successful enterprises inter- 
Const ering ested in immediate or future long 
term or permanent financing through 
Long Term or the medium of mortgage loans, bond 
P and stock ‘issues for expansion, re- 
ermanent funding or additional working capital. 
e- ~ 
Financing After completing our analysis we advise as to 


the most advantageous plans of financing and 
subject to our clients’ acceptance, we negotiate 
the sale of the entire proposed issue, with an 
Investment House, which, in our opinion, is 
best suited for underwriting the issue. 


Wm. A. White & Sons 


Established 1868 


46 Cedar Street 
New York City 


Our Corporate Financing Service is rendered 
for a reasonable charge previously agreed upon 
and to be paid only in the event of the con- 
summation of the sale. 
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A Plattsburg Training } 
Camp for Secretaries | 


LANS for the third annual session of the 

National School for Commercial and Trade 
Executives are now well under way, and from 
present indications it will be one of the 
largest and most successful sessions which 
has yet been held. As in the past the school 
will be at Evanston, Illinois, and it will cover 
the period August 19 to September 1. 

The high standards of professional and edy- 
cational leadership which characterized the 
first two sessions of the school will be con. 
tinued. In addition there will be new courses 
and new and improved methods of handling 
courses previously given. 

These courses will include: fundamentals 
in chamber of commerce and trade associa- 
tion work; technical courses with specially 
prepared textbooks on the technique of com- 
mercial organization work, and _ seminar 
courses for advanced students, dealing mainly 
with important special activities and problems 
of commercial and trade organizations, 

In the fundamental courses the subjects thus 
far announced include the following:  Psy- 
chology, Economics, Business and Govern- 
ment, Marketing and Distribution, Effective 
Public Speaking, Journalism, Chamber of 
Commerce Salesmanship, Industrial Promo- 
tion, and Transportation. Among the instruc- 
tors upon these subjects will be Charles H 
Judd, Ralph E. Heilman, Homer B. Vander- 
blue, Ralph B. Dennis, Merle Thorpe, Harold 
G. Moulton and Paul V. Ivey. 

The technical courses will cover such sub- 
jects as Organization, Program of Work, 
Meetings, Membership, Organization Finance, 
Publicity, Office Administration, and Commer- 
cial, Industrial and Civic Activities of Com- 
mercial and Trade Bodies. Instruction will 
be given by James A. McKibben, W. C. Cul 
kins, C. F. Holland, J. David Larson, James 
T. Daniels, Ralph H. Faxon, S. C. Mead, 
John E. Northway, G. Wray Lemon and others. 


The Need for Trained Men 


~'UGGESTED seminar courses include the 
following: Committee Operation, Member- 
ship Building, Organizing the Secretary’s Work, 
Finances, Retail Trade, Industrial Develop- 
ment, Problems of the Small Town, Princ 
sles of Executive Management, Getting Close 
to Your Members, City Planning, Functions 
of the State Chamber, Town and Country, 
Organization and Program, Market Building— 
Wholesale Trade, Civic Work of a Business 
Organization, and Community Traffic Problems. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the National 
Chamber, in a recent communication to 0 
ganization members urging the advantage of 
representation at the national school, calls 
attention to the declaration of the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting to the effect that “Organi 
zations of business men have reached a stage 
where their executives, in order to keep pact 
with demands upon them, must have technical 
training and must keep abreast of the best 
thought on those fundamental subjects which 
determine the growth and development of Ouf 5 
commercial and industrial communities.” 
The purpose of the National School for 












Commercial Secretaries is to train men for 
successful careers in the chamber of com- 
merce and trade association fields. It repre- 
sents an effort by secretaries themselves 
(through the National Association of Com- 


staries | 


on of the = mercial Organization Secretaries) in coopera- 
and Trade J tion with Northwestern University and with 
and from — the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
e of the 7 States. The school management is confided 
ns which — to a board of managers made up of two rep- 
the school 1 resentatives of each of these three agencies, 


will cover J follows: Robert B. Beach and J. David 
Larson representing the National Association 
; and edy- 7 = of Commercial Organization Secretaries, El- 
prized the = liot H. Goodwin and John Ihider representing 
Il be con- the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
vo States, and President Walter Dill Scott and 
t handling Dean Ralph E. Heilman representing North- 
western University. 


1damentals 
7 special Practical Courses in Every-day Problems 
ie of com- Sa courses offered by the national school 
| Seminar are designed to meet the need of training 
ing mainly jn the practical, day-to-day problems which 
1 problems confront the secretary and staff of a commer- 
ons. cial organization, as well as education in the 
bjects thus principles underlying these problems. This in- 
ng: Pay. struction will be given by regular members of 
1 Govern- the faculties of Northwestern and other uni- 
, Effective | ~ yersities and by leading organization executives. 
amber oj The profession of the organization secretary 
al Promo: is now recognized as one of important ser- 
he instruc- vice and attractive opportunities. The train- 
charles H. ing furnished by the national school aims to 
3. Vander- help qualify men for positions in the com- 
pe, Harold mercial and the trade organization fields. 
The curriculum has been developed to meet 
such sub- the needs of those who are at present en- 
of Work, | gaged on the staffs of local chambers of com- 
n Finance, merce, associations of commerce, trade asso- 
| Commer- ciations, etc., and for college seniors or 
; of Com- graduate students who may wish to qualify. 
ction will The tuition rate is $30, which includes text- 
V. C. Cul- books (textbooks revised since last year) on 
‘on, James the technical subjects presented. Good board 
C. Mead, and comfortable rooms with care may be 


and others. obtained from $2.50 to $2.75 per day. Com- 
plete information regarding the school and 
enrollment blanks can be obtained from the 
clude the Chairman, Board of Managers, National 
, Member- School for Commercial and Trade Executives, 


ry’s Work, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Develop- 


en 
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Functions Fellowships for Ceramic Research 

saa (THREE fellowships for advanced research 
Ps we work in the field of ceramics are now avail- 

? erie able to college graduates through arrangement 
be: tional of the Department of the Interior with the 

oe pe: ‘ Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio. 

: : 


; Applicants ‘are expected to have had training 

vantage @ in the techni f ll 
ool, al . nique 0 pottery, meta urgy, oF 
’ chemistry. The stipend is $750 for a period 


” Eleventh pen 
2 re of nine months, beginning September 1, 1923. 
; 6 The men who receive the fellowships are 
ed a stage 


keep ail to undertake the solution of difficult prob- 
‘al ; | lems of the pottery industry. The work will 
> technica be done at the university’s experiment station. 





best : 
the hich Under the fellowship awards, the holders 
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a : @ school and become candidates for advanced 
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For Heavy Construction 
Long-Bell Timbers 


In the manufacture of timbers for heavy 
construction purposes, The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company exercises the same painstaking 
care and attention that it does in the manu- 
facture of lumber. Each timber is identified 
by the Long-Bell trade-mark. 


Ability to supply the various timber items, 
unsurpassed accuracy and thoroughness at 
every step of manufacture, unusual care in 
trimmings, uniformity. of grading, and living 
up to promises of shipment have made The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company a dependable 
source of supply. 


We Manufacture to Meet 


Special Requirements 


The [encRetLt [umber Company 


R.A. LONG BUILDING = Lumbermensince 1675S KANSAS CITY. MOQ. 
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Some Recent Federal Trade Cases 


EVERAL associations of tobacco jobbers’ higher than the company pays at its other 

and merchants, and a number of tobacco _ buying stations. The effect of that practi 
manufacturers have been cited by the Federal the commission says, is to compel competi 
Trade Commission on charges of entering into buyers of poultry and eggs to discontinue 
agreements among themselves for the purpose buying produce at and near Carrollton, ang 
of fixing and maintaining standard resale prices to decrease competition and to create for the 
of certain tobacco company a mo 
products. The agree- in part of the State 
ments are said to of Missouri. 
have affected sales Some commodities affected by cases 
territories in Penn- and complaints described in this article (CCHANGING titles 
sylvania, Oregon and are: on motion pic. 
Arizona. The com- é ture plays is likely 
mission holds that Eggs and poultry Oil stocks to draw a scoldi 
cooperative agree - Electric irons Tobacco from the commission, 
ments to maintain Gasoline Watch cases A New York City 
standard resale prices Motion picture plays film corporation jg 
result in a substan- ordered to discon- 
tial lessening of com- tinue the selling or 
petition between the leasing of reissued 
organizations named in the commission’s motion picture plays under titles other than 
complaint, and that agreements of that sort those used when the pictures are originally 
constitute an unfair method of competition. offered for exhibition, unless the posters and 
Refusal to sell to dealers who do not abide advertising matter for the pictures indicate 
by the established prices is also charged in the new and the old titles in an equally con- 
the complaints. spicuous manner. 

The commission explains that, under the In its investigation of this case, the com- 
law, whenever it has reason to believe an mission found that the film corporation had 
unfair method of competition has been used supplied to exhibitors three reissued picture 
adversely to the public interest, it must issue plays bearing titles different from those used 
a complaint, but that the question of whether at the time the pictures were first shown to 
or not the method defined in the complaint the public, and that the advertising matter 
has been used is not finally passed upon by used in the exploitation of the pictures did 
the commission until after the individuals, not disclose in any way that they had: pre- 
partnerships, corporations or other parties viously been shown under another title. Also, 
cited in the complaint have had thirty days the commission asserts, neither the contracts 
in which to answer the charges made by under which the pictures were supplied, not 
the commission, and the issue has been tried. the corporation’s agents consummating the 

contracts, mentioned that other than first-run 
a price maintenance by cooperative pictures would be supplied to exhibitors en- 

agreements in the sale of gasoline in tering into contracts with the corporation. 

and near Tampa, Florida, has been charged The commission’s order requires that the 
by the commission in complaints citing three Corporation discontinue directly or indirectly 
oil companies, an automobile dealers’ associa- advertising, selling or leasing, or offering to 
tion, a retail gasoline dealers’ association, and Sell or lease, reissued photoplays under titles 
three residents of Tampa. other than those borne by the photoplays 

Coercing and influencing gasoline dealers when originally issued and exploited, unless 
to sell at prices fixed under the agreements, the former titles of the photoplays and the 
and refusing to sell to dealers who do not sell fact that they have been previously exhibited 
at the agreed prices are among the commis- under other titles be clearly, definitely, dis- 
sion’s charges. Various other cooperative  tinctly and unmistakably stated and set forth, 
methods are used in carrying out the schedule both in the photoplay itself and in any and 
of resale prices, says the commission, and it all relevant advertising matter, in letters and 
contends that by the application of the coop- types equal in size and prominence to those 
erative agreements in the sale of gasoline, used in displaying the new titles. 
competition in the sale of gasoline does not 
have full play in the territory affected by the AN ORDER requiring a number of com- 
agreements. panies and persons to discontinue the 
use of false and misleading statements in the 

DETROIT manufacturer of electric irons, advertisement and sale of oil stocks has been 
in cooperation with certain wholesalers issued by the commission. One of the met 
and retailers and by other means, according involved in the case, according to the com- 
to the commission, compiles a list of dealers  mission’s findings, promoted and organized the 
who sell below the company’s fixed prices four companies named with him in the or 
and refuses to sell its irons to those dealers. der, and had as his associates several othet 
The commission has issued a complaint men against whom the order was also directed. 
against the company. The companies and the men in this case, 
the commission says, greatly exaggerated 

OMPETITION in the purchase of eggs extent of their oil interests and publi 

and poultry at and near Carrollton, Mis- inflated figures as to the number of ba 
souri, is not all it should be, believes the brought in by the oil wells. Some of the 
commission, expressing that belief in a com- assets were sold, the commission a 
plaint directed to a corporation of Moberly, for the purpose of paying dividends that co 
Missouri. The corporation buys and sells be paid from the company’s earnings. 
produce, including poultry, eggs and cream. In the language of the commission, the 
The company has buying stations in several companies and the men named in the order 
towns in Missouri and Iowa, says the com- are prohibited from: 
plaint, and it is charged that the company Publishing, circulating or distributing or cau® 
in its purchases of produce at Carrollton, jing to be published, circulated or distri 
Missouri, a competing market, pays prices any newspaper, pamphlet, circular, letter, adver- ; 
higher than the prevailing market prices, and _tisement or any other printed or written 
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Is Yours a 
Rooming House 
Town? 


Hotels are inadequate or no 
longer modern, and_ this 
chap has to pull the door- 
bells of rooming houses to 
get a place to sleep. 


His stay will be brief; his 
impressions uncomplimen- 
tary. 


It MAY be your town! 


If it is, you lose a booster 
in every visitor. 


Your merchants lose market 
opportunities because fewer 
commercial men come to 
town. 


They also lose the free- 
spending tourist. 


Above all, you lose the 
greatest advertising asset a 
community can have—a 
distinctive hotel! 


Of all the community-fi- 
nanced hotels in the U.S., 
97% were Hockenbury 
financed! 


Tell us your hotel troubles. 
We can help you make a 


booster of this chap! 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 
Penn-Harris Trost Bidg.-Harrisburg. Penna. 
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whatsoever in connection with the sale or offer- 
ing for, sale in interstate commerce of stock or 
securities wherein is printed or set forth any 
false or misleading statements or representations 
to the effect that the property or operation of 
any corporation, association or partnership Is In 

ven oil territory or any other false or mis- 
Jeading statements or representations concerning 
the promotion, organization, character, history, 
resources, assets, oil production, earnings, income, 
dividends, progress or prospect of any corpora- 
tion, association or partnership. 


ANUFACTURERS of gold-filled and 

gold-plated watch cases, representing ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the industry, in 
a trade practice submittal before the commis- 
sion, presented their views in relation to the 
alleged unfairness of prevailing methods of 
branding watch cases with long-time guaran- 
tees. Their opinion, as expressed at the meet- 
ing, holds: 

That manufacturers and dealers should be re- 
quired to place the maker’s trade-mark ‘con- 
spicuously and indelibly’ on the inner surface 
of the lid or cap. 

That sheets of gold or its alloy affixed to the 
inner and outer surfaces of the backs, to the 
inner and outer surfaces of the caps, and the 
outer surface of the hunting bezel shall not be 
less than one-thousandth of an inch in thickness. 

That whenever the thickness of the sheets of 
gold or its alloy in gold-filled watch-cases is 
indicated, the mark indicating such thickness 
shall only refer to the thickness of the sheets 
of gold or its alloy so affixed to the outer sur- 


faces of the backs, center, open face, bezel, | 
pendant, crown and bow, the mark accurately | 


indicating such thickness which shall be expressed 
in decimals indicating thousandths of an inch, 
in tests to ascertain the thickness, measurements 
being taken at a point where no gold has been 
added or taken away for decoration or ornament. 


After consideration of the practice discussed 
by the manufacturers, and the facts submitted 
by them, the commission announces that it 
has reason to believe: 


That the practice of placing time guarantees 


on gold-filled and gold-plated watches, for dis- | 


tribution and sale in interstate commerce, has 
led and leads to deception of the purchasing 
public. 

That the marking and/or calling of watch 
cases for distribution and sale in interstate com- 
-merce as gold-filled leads to deception of the 
purchasing public in the absence of the following 
elements as a minimum. 

1. That they are marked in close proximity 
to the words “gold-filled” and as plainly as the 
words “gold-filled’’ with words or marks indi- 
cating the fineness of the gold which shall not 
be less by more than three one-thousandths part 
than the fineness indicated. 

2. That the backs and caps are made of two 
sheets of gold or an alloy thereof, affixed to the 
surfaces of a sheet of other metal. 

3. The center, bezel, pendant, crown and bow 
are made of one sheet of gold or an alloy thereof, 
applied to the outer surface of a sheet of other 
metal. 


A dissenting memorandum was filed by 
Commissioner Nugent, who said: 

I am in favor of requiring the manufacturers 
to Place on each watch the number of penny- 
weights of gold used, in addition to the karat 
fineness which does not indicate and is not in- 
tended to indicate to the mind of the consumer 
anything relative to the value of the gold used. 

e long-time guaranty is a fake; and as it is 
used for the purpose of deceiving the general 
public, I am in accord with the proposal that 
Manufacturers who resort to it should be pro- 
ceeded against. 


The opinions of the manufacturers, as de- 
veloped at the submittal, were presented to 
- commission in the form .of resolutions, 
ch were unanimously adopted and ap- 
Proved by the companies represented. 
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These Pamphiets will prove valuable 


to those interested in 


Tax-Exempt 


n 


HEY explain how we judge 

the investment qualities of 
Municipal and Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds when buying them 
with our own funds. 


A reading of these pamphlets, 
written by our Buying Depart- 
ment—from the“buying” stand- 
point — will enable individual 
investors tomore accurately judge 
for themselves, individual offer- 
ings of these two important types 
of tax-exempt bonds. 

We shall be glad tosend either 
or both of these pamphlets upon 


request. 
WRITE FOR 


“How to Judge Municipal Bonds” —Booklet 268-M 


“Faéts Worth Knowing About 


Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds””—Booklet 268-J 





INCORPORATED 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 








CHICAGO 


209 S. La Salle Se. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold Sc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
14 Wall Se. 100 S. Broad Se. 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
425 E. Water St. 319 N. Fourth Se. 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 
MINNEAPOEIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 
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lee Necessity 


Has Another Child 


It took high prices and 
shortage of men tomake 
some companies realize 
the practical advantages 
of buying Blaw-Knox 
Buildings. 


uf TAM SS ST 


Now they’ve found that 
these low-cost structures are 
just as serviceable and satis- 
factory as their more costly 
brothers. And maybe they 
aren't pleased at the speed 
with which they put ’em to 
work and the reasonable 
price they paid. 


I 


You profit by: Low first 
cost. Made in the shop 
by machinery. Quick 
delivery. Easily erected 
with common labor. 
Economically expanded 
or subdivided. Moved 
without waste. Rust 
proof. Leak proof. Un- 
limited combinations to 
meet any need. 









a | 
“TYPE 68- 

















Take a minute to get 
the facts on these low- 
cost permanent build- 
ings. Tell us about 
the building you need. 
Let us show you how 
easy Blaw-Knox Build- 
ings are on your bank 
roll, 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


632 F armers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TYPE 8x6 










Used in every industry for every purpose 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 
632 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send mea copy of the Blaw-Knox Building Book. 
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Nation’s Business Observatory 


RESIDENT HARDING'S reference in a 

public address to correspondence between 
himself and directors of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, in which he said they 
pledged themselves to abolish the long day 
when a sufficient supply of labor was assured, 
has drawn wide and varied comment. Samuel 
Gompers was inclined to regard the promise 
of the steel men as mere bluff. The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America has 
published a letter written by J. F. Welborn, 
president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, in which he asserted that the results of a 
change from the 12-hour day to the 8-hour 
day by his company “were satisfactory and 
where conditions have been comparable, it has 
been evident that we have lost nothing either 
in producing cost or output by reason of the 
change.” 

Iron- and _ steel-making require certain 
continuous processes, a continuity that is 
inherent in the industry. Fixing hours of 
labor resolves itself into a question of two 
shifts of 12 hours each or three shifts of 
8 hours each. That question has troubled 
many minds. Out of it issue other important 
questions. Is the 12-hour day destructive to 
the worker? Which of the two arrangements 
does the worker prefer? 

The president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute appointed a committee to con- 
sider the vexed question of the 12-hour day 
and to report conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on the basis of their findings. That 
committee has now reported, and of its report 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle as- 
serts that: 


The men, says this report, “as a rule, prefer 
the longer hours because it permits larger com- 
pensation per day; it is asserted with confidence 
that there is less physicat work as a total per 
day and less fatigue from the work of the 12- 
hour day in the steel industry than pertains to 
the large majority of the 8-hour men; this is 
because in the former case there are more rest 
periods during the 12 hours on duty.” 

Union leaders passionately deny this, and we 
refrain from arguing it; but it is undeniable that 
the wear upon the human factor in production 
may depend less upon the number of hours 
nominally “on duty” than upon the time de- 
manded for tense and actual working. Further, 
most unprejudiced persons will agree with the 
opinion expressed in the report that there is 
probably no important concern in the industry 
that would urge or willingly permit employes 
to work to an injurious stage, and that a desire 
to improve conditions and promote the welfare 
of the men “has been a cardinal principle with 
the employers for many years past.” 

Is this an unreasonable generalization? Mr. 
Gorapers may declaim, but he is known greatly to 
disaprrove the get-together methods of U. S. 
Steel; the head of the corporation also came up 
from the ranks, and so did “Charlie” Schwab. 

All nations, continues the report, are especially 
interested in “the largest reasonable production,” 
which is necessary to bring about a restoration 
to stability, progress and prosperity; the entire 
world is more dependent than ever before upon 
large production at low cost for sale at fair 
prices.” So the conclusion is that to abandon 
the 12-hour day at present would increase pro- 
duction cost about an average 15 per cent and 
require at least 60,000 more men, who are not 
now obtainable, partly because of the policy 
pursued as to immigration. Yet, the report con- 
cludes, there was a persistent and _ successful 
effort, during the time when labor was more 
abundant, to reduce the number of 12-hour men, 
and now the committee would favor entirely 
abolishing that 12-hour day, “provided labor 
should become sufficient to permit it, and pro- 
vided the purchasing public would be satisfied 


August, 


with selling prices that justified it, and furthg 4 
provided that the employes would consent and 
industry _Benerally, including the farmers, would — 
approve.’ 


New York and the Provinces 
Compared in Bank Ts 


‘ROM TIME TO TIME interesting though — 
futile discussions have arisen relative to 
the merits of New York City as a t 

school for bankers as compared with the rural 
districts or small towns, 


of great names on the rosters of New York 
banks: 


We have in our mind’s eye a list of fifteen 
New York City bankers, selected at random, 
whose eminence in their chosen profession js 
readily conceded, or whose sudden elevation has 
attracted attention and excited comment. Of 
this number Massachusetts produced four, 
namely, Charles E. Mitchell, president, National 
City Bank, born at Chelsea and bred in the 
classic atmosphere of Boston and Amherst; like 
wise Albert Henry Wiggin, president. Chase Na- 
tional Bank, born at Medfield; Charles H. Sabin, 
chairman, Guaranty Trust Co., born at Williams- 
town; and James H. Perkins, president, Farman 
Loan & Trust Co., born at Milton. 

Metuchen, New Jersey, is the birthplace é: 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman, Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Co. 

Kentucky gave us Percy H. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Chemical National Bank, and Julian W. 
Potter, recently made president of the Coal & 
Iron National. Both were born and bred in 
small towns. 

New York State outside of the metropolis is 
responsible for J. P. Morgan, born in Irvington; 
Thomas W. Lamont, Claverack; Gates W. Mec- 
Garrah, chairman of the Mechanics & Metals 
National, born in Monroe, Orange County; 
George F. Baker, chairman, First National Bank, 
Troy; and Seward Prosser, chairman, Bankers 
Trust Co., Buffalo. 

Montreal, Canada, 1s the birthplace of Presi- 
dent J. H. Fulton, of the National Park Bank. 

Of the fifteen bankers on our list only Richard 
Delafield, chairman of the National Park Bank, 
and William Woodward, president of the Han- 
over National, are strictly New York City 
products. 

Does all this prove that country-bred boys 
have the advantage over our city boys in the 
race for highest banking honors? By no means, 
though in saying this we contradict Mr. Vander- 
lip and other eminent authorities. More than 
half of the above-mentioned, namely, Messrs. 
Mitchell, Pierson, Morgan, Lamont, McGarrah, 
Baker, Prosser and, of course, Delafield and 
Woodward, obtained their banking training and 
banking experience in this city. Only one, Mr. 
Johnston, was called directly from an outsi 
bank to the presidency of a metropolitan insti- 
tution. The rest had to serve an apprenticeship 
of several years as vice-presidents before 
promotion. 

The proportion of two native New Yorkers 
to thirteen outsiders probably holds good 
throughout the list of all the prominent bankers 
in our city. But the proportion of nine New- 
York-City-trained bankers to six who were 
trained elsewhere is approximately true also. 


Chicago Store Is Now Selling 
Houses “Over the Counter” 


HE FIRST CHICAGO STORE to sél 
houses “over the counter” has comple 
the first twenty-four which are included m@ 

plan to erect 150 within the next few m 


depending entirely on the building situation, g 


reports the Dry Goods Economist. 


says the American — 
Banker, and then proceeds to make a canvass — 
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tntions of the houses and the store’s 


sales plan are offered by the Economist: 


Each house is set on a lot 33 x 165, the 
being 24 feet wide. No two exteriors 


| are alike; and different colored bricks are used, 
7, so that each house has a more or less individual 
= air about it. In price these will begin at $8,500 


* for the five-room houses, and go up. This is 
tT an additional $1,000 over the first-contemplated 





oe 





} ter 


7 3 price, due to building costs having advanced so 


The houses are heated with hot water, have 
open fireplaces in the living rooms, and built-in 
bathtubs, bookcases, buffet and linen drawers, ice 
boxes, shades and stoves, etc. Electricity lights 
the houses as well as the sleeping porches, and 
q built-in ironing board gives added service, as 
well as a clothes chute. Each house has an attic 
which is partly finished, and this may be con- 
yerted into a second story if the owner so de- 
cides later. 

The bungalows are handled “over the counter,” 
as is the furniture that is sold on partial pay- 
ment. The purchaser pays so much down— 
$2,000 on these houses—and there is a mort- 
gage taken for the balance with stated monthly 
payments. The owner pays all taxes and as- 
sessments as well as insurance, the latter standing 
in the name of the store until the house is clear. 


Pulp Industry Lost to Alaska 
By Conservation, Is One View 


FFAIRS IN ALASKA continue to have 

periodic consideration from the trade 

and industrial press. Some aspects of gov- 

ernment receive comment from Coal Age, 

with a word on the position of the paper 
and pulp industry: 

Alaska would go ahead if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to get out, many believe. As it 
is, jurisdiction over the Territory of Alaska is 
divided among 35 different departments and bu- 
reaus of the Federal Government, which represent 
135 separate activities. Now that a number of 
prominent federal officials are planning a march 
on Alaska, it is hoped that steps will be taken 
that will give the people of that territory a 
chance to develop it. There is a large and 
thriving paper and pulp industry across the imagi- 
nary line which separates Alaska from Canada. 
The industry is largely in the hands of Ameri- 
cans, who are forced out of Alaska by the curious 
conception of conservation which seems to have 
as its objective that there be no development 
anywhere—that water capable of developing 
power should continue to waste itself on the 
rocks of its stream bed and that trees should 
continue to age and fall down. 


Can the “White Collar” Men 
Fill Gaps in Labor’s Ranks? 


DECIDED movement of clerks and 

other “white collar” men away from their 
desks and into manual labor is seen by a cor- 
respondent of the London Times Trade and 
Engineering Supplement as hopeful means for 
elaxation of the shortage of labor in the 
United States. Desk workers are won to 
manual labor “by wages that are double and 
triple the euphonious but less nourishing 
salaries,’ ” the correspondent thinks. Ex- 
amining conditions that affect the supply of 
bor, he writes that— 


Not only is there a restriction of the usual 
Sources of rough labor for the roadbeds but 
there is a further handicap in the refusal of 
the Federal Railroad Labor Board to permit 
borers to work over eight hours a day, de- 
Spite the fact that the bulk of the mainte- 


| Rance of way workers themselves were anxious 


to have a ten-hour day for the sake of the extra 

hours’ pay. Even the foremen, though they 
ate paid on a different basis. without regard to 
hours of labor, supported the longer work- 
- As for the railroad companies, they insisted 
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Ditto. 


cant make mistakes 


“Are you sure that’s correct?” is a question asked 
many times a day in every business organization that 
depends upon eye-and-hand methods of copying fig- 
ures, memoranda, reports, etc. But in offices and 
factories where DITTO is used, all risk of error is 
eliminated. For DITTO is always accurate. It is a 
machine that makes copies of anything that can be 
typed, written or drawn, and every copy is a facsimile 
of the original. All or any desired part of the orig- 
inal is faithfully reproduced. Colors can be used. 
The copies are neat, legible and clean and can be 
made upon practically any paper, or even cardboard, 
in any size, from small tags or slips up to forms 18 
by 32 inches. There’s no stencil to cut, no carbon 
paper to pack, no type to set. And DITTO copies 
cost only a few cents a hundred! Send today for the 
DITTO Book to find out what DITTO can do for 


you. Use the coupon—pin it to your letterhead. 


DITTO, Incorporated 
4th Floor, 530 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Ditto 


ELIMINATES REWRITING 


DITTO Systems: The routine of every office is largely a matter of preparing 
original data or information in such shape that it makes accurate, ready mate- 
rial for the guidance of operations or the keeping of records. DITTO supplants 
all forms of hand copying, carbon manifolding, and other old-fashioned meth- 
ods of arranging such data. From a single writing every department or indi- 
vidual concerned gets the information accurately and quickly by the DITTO 
method. Long experience in every field of industry enables DITTO experts 
to provide you with a proven and timetried system for handling any work. 
And invariably DITTO saves time, errors and money—in some cases more 
than $25,000 annually. 
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ALUNDUM SAFETY TREADS MEET 
THE STATLER IDEALS 


Editorial opinion of the New Hotel Statler, Buffalo, is: “It reflects the most 
modern, most beautiful, most serviceable and most lasting in hotel layout, con- 
struction, equipment and decoration.” 

World-wide search for materials to meet the Statler ideals of a fireproof, safe, 
sanitary hotel led to the selection of Alundum Safety Treads for all stairways lead- 
ing from the main floor. 





The Alundum Safety Aggregate Treads are attractive, slip-proof and durable 
and can be made in suitable colors and tones to secure almost any desired result. 
They are suitable for any type of building. 

The Alundum semi-vitreous product (tile and treads) is snore adapted to in- 
dustrial, school and other public buildings, subway and railroad station stairs, floors 
and ramps where foot traffic is heavy. 

One of these two classes of Alundum products will meet the requirements of any 
building in which you are interested where a non-slip walkway surface is desirable. 


NORTON COMPANY 








4 WORCESTER MASS. 

th NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 

: 53 Park Place 11 North Jefferson St. 233 W. Congress St. 
NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


T-71 
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“PHONE” without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 
h > Ss Ww z , y o 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with 1,000 Letterheads, Statements or 


out being overheard, Hold secret conversa 


tion. Every advantage of a booth telephone Envelopes—Printed $3 75 delivered 


— of glass, Norge | cleaned and washed 
nstantly adjusted oney back if not more 
than pleased. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Box 275, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES — Dept. 7 


565 W. Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 




















E . the OST magazines expect to lose circulation 

VeTi 171 in the summer months, but not THE Na- 
’ _ . 

T10n's Business. The July issue went to 3,000 


Summer more executives than the June number, and the 
’ August issue is going to 3,000 more executives 
Months! than the uly number. Even now when the 


weatherishot Nation’s Business grows steadily. 
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that with their depleted forces they could » 
hope to keep operations safe unless the 


made a more practical decision. The Lae 


Board, however, was obdurate. .. . 
In the building industry, which is 
ing a boom far beyond everything ever 


known, confusion is worse confounded by the 4 


tyrannical attitude of masons, carpent 
other skilled workers toward the training of 
prentices. Acting in the fallacious belief 
laborers’ prosperity depends upon keeping 
the number of men available for jobs, 
their unions they have devised rules and 


lations, terms of apprenticeship, etc., which make Sg 
the outlook almost hopeless for an increase jj | 


building labor for a long time to come. . , , 
Wages are, of course, sky-high, for there 5 


practically no unemployment anywhere in the | 


United States. It is a poor day for a building 
mechanic—only a fair one, even—when he dos 
not get anywhere from £2 8s. to £3 4s. Lathes 
in New York recently went on strike becaus 
they were refused a raise in wages which would 
bring their daily earnings up to $35—say, £7 § 
Once upon a time $35 a week was high pay for 
any manual worker. The wages are paid be 
cause they have to be paid, but there are already 
signs that the end of the skyrocketing is near, 
With the cost of building materials over 90 per 
cent above the pre-war level, and with building 
wages up over 100 per cent, speculative builders 
are losing their enthusiasm. According to a lead. 
ing authority in the industry, only a 5 per cent 
further rise in either item of costs will make them 
suspend operations altogether. 


Flax Does Not Exhaust Soil, 
Says North Dakota Professor 


T A TIME when the manufacturers of 
paint and varnish are working hard t 
increase the flax production of the United 
States, it is enough to make a saint swear 
to know that a few asinine nitwits are doing 
their best by circulating false and totally 
misleading letters among the farmers to pre 
vent the seeding of flax on the ground that 
it is injurious to the soil, declares a forceful 
editorial in the Paint, Oil and Chemical Re 
view. The editor finds assurance for hi 
position in a letter from Prof. H. L. Boley, 
dean of the North Dakota Agricultural Cob 
lege. To quote: 


There never was any truth to the thought that 
flax is hard on land or soil-exhausting. Ths 
statement has many times been disproved by 
carefully conducted investigations in chemical 
and physical experiments. It has been foutd 
that flax removes less water and less plant food 
than either wheat, oats, barley, corn or potatos. 
Crop rotation experiments here and elsewhet 
and the work of numerous farmers prove thi 
flax does not in any way reduce the yields 0 
other crops which immediately follow; the reves 
is the fact. When properly handled such far 
cropped lands yield better crops of cereals than 
do lands previously cropped to cereals. Flax’ 
attacked by certain root diseases, which, how 
ever, do not attack any other crop. There 
wilt-resistant varieties of flax which now do wel 
on the infected lands. There is no occasion 1 
worry about injuring land by cropping flax. 


Alcohol of Any Strength Made 
From This Powder, Says Robert 


(CABLED REPORTS from Paris regarditg 
‘ the discovery of a process for manulat- 
turing powdered alcohol have stirred up mee 
interest here in America, believes the Am@r 
cm Perfumer. American chemists ate Seep 
cal of the efficacy of the process in the opi 
of another paper, but the Perfumer seem 
confident that “the story, nevertheless, 3 
aroused great expectations in ‘wet’ circles a 
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: those who would welcome ‘dry’ alcohol 


as a substitute for the fluid article.” Of 


the process the Perfumer says: 


_. According to the inventor, Marcel Robert, 


the powder has only to be mixed witn water 


to yield liquid alcohol of any desired strength. 
A few grains in the bottom of a glass, with hot 
added, will produce half a pint of diluted 


alcohol. ‘The powders are to contain various 


favors. Flavors now announced include Ver- 
Benedictine, Grand Marnier, Chartreuse 
and liqueur brandy. Later it is hoped to imitate 
to a fair degree of accuracy mixed drinks, in- 
duding Martini and Manhattan cocktails. 
Robert declares that he has investigated and 
found that the introduction of these powders 
would not be againsi the law, because they are 
not intoxicating liquids. 
“In fact,” he declared, “it isn’t absolutely 
necessary to mix the powders with water. You 
can eat them with bread and get the same 
. ” 
But the Federal Prohibition Unit may be de- 
upon to 1-revent the realization of the 
dream, should the powdered alcohol _ itself 
materialize. 


Personal Sureties Are Not 


Good Business, Welton Thinks 


HYLOCK learned the old lesson that when 

the show-down comes, the personal surety 
either cannot make good or finds a way to get 
from under, declared Spencer Welton, vice- 
president of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, in an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Lions’ Club and 
the Bar Association at Kankakee, Illinois. 

He told his audience why he believed busi- 
ness men should not sign or accept personal 
bonds, and asserted that men became personal 
sureties “because they belonged to one of sev- 
eral classes —egotists, sentimentalists, or 
gamblers.” 

In the course of his address Mr. Welton 
said that : 

A surety company never writes a bond until 
it is satisfied that every moral and financial haz- 
ard has been eliminated, and even then it rein- 
sures a large portion of the bond if the penalty 
is great because it is prudent to do so and be- 
cause a federal statute limits it to 10 per cent of 
its combined capital and surplus on a single 


The National Underwriter last year made the 
Statement that in 1894, when the question of al- 
lowing several departments of the United States 
Government to accept surety bonds was being 
agitated in Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made a report in which he stated that 
at that time the United States Government held 
uncollected and uncollectible judgments against 
_ sureties aggregating more than $35,000,- 


Going further, how can you more effectively 
per an honest public official in the perform- 
ance of his duties than by making it necessary 
for him to go with his hat in his hand and ask 
for a personal bond ? 

Certainly he is in no position to refuse to do 
almost anything that is asked of him by the man 
Who supplies the bond. 

there is no more certain method of ham- 
stringing a public official than by compelling him 
to give a bond and failing to make provision for 
Paying the premium... . 

In the light of pure logic he who buys fire pro- 
tection takes an indefensible position when he 
Signs a personal bond. But logic dominates us 
ess frequently than the obvious. . . . 

en a friend asks you to sign a personal bond, 

you will be ahead of the game if you suggest that 

buy a corporate bond and send you the bill 
or the premium. 

nen you will have discharged your obligation 

to him if any exists, and you will know that the 

amount of your liability under any cir- 


 Sumstances is the cost of the premium, 
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Pressed Steel 
Gives 
Gainaday 

8 Advantages 






Unretouched photograph 
of Pressed Steel Wringer 
Housing that gained eight 


ints of savi for the 
INADAY Wringer. 





1. 25% saving in cost 6. Greater similarity 
2. Increased produc- of parts 

tion 7. Absolute uniform- 
3. Greater strength ity 


5. Smoother finish tions. 
HESE were the advantages our engineers gave the GAINADAY 
Electric Company by redesigning the cast aluminum wringer 
housing on the GAINADAY Washing Machine to a pressed 


steel housing. 


The GAINADAY story is but one example of the savings “press 
it from steel instead” offers you. Another wringer manufacturer 
saved $35,000 on his first order for pressed steel wringer parts 
over the previous cost of cast parts. 


Put It Up To Us 


Don’t overlook the tremendous possibilities of this pressed steel 
redevelopment service. We take the responsibility of the initial 
step. All we ask you to do is to send us a sample or blue print 
of any cast part you are using. We're practically certain that we 
can effect some saving. If not we'll tell you so—and it costs 
you nothing. 





~ YOUNGSTOWN * PRODUCTS ~ FOR = MANUFACTURER” & - BUILDER ~ 











AGRICULTURAL AUTOMOTIVE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
FOOL & WEIGHT BOXES SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS ‘CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATFORMS “TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARDS FACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL 
(LEVER LATCHES - FURROW & GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BRAKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEEIS - WHEEL DISCS Lae 
HARROW SHS CLUTCH DISCS - STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS - BARREL HEADS PARKER CORMER aE 
LAND ROLLER HEADS HUB FLANGES COMPOUND BOXES MAHOMING.ZES 6 IDEAL METAL LATH 





THE- YOUNGSTOWN @iaikis-outio 
PRESSED‘STEEL CO. 5.22 


- nance Bldg. 
Detroit - + 1213 Ford Building 
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As Time Goes On 


O the taxpayer, corporation or individ- 
ual, paving is a serious subject. Not 
only the streets on which you own property, 





Good Paving 
Asphalt for 
n Filler. 
Brick for 

Surface. 

Concrete, 
Crushed Rock, 
Crushed Slag or 
Gravel for Base. 
and “‘D’’ is for 
Drainage— 


adequate and well 
planned. 











ENGINEERS BUILDING 








VITRIFIE 





but the streets and roads 
of your community that 
are continually demand- 
ing repair are a constant 
expense to you. 


The long life—low mairte- 
nance features of vitrified brick 
pavements for city streets and 
country highways, and also for 
private drives and factory floors 
are virtues unequalled by any 
other type of pavement at the 
same cost and more appreci- 
ated byevery citizen and stock- 
holder as time goes on. 


Convincing evidence gladly 
sent you on request. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Accountants and Auditors 








A sincere desire to render service is 
essential to the success of any sales letter. 


Donley D. Lukens 


writer of 


Successful Sales Letters 


4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Least cost. 


INCORPORATE 
IN ARIZONA 


amount of capi 
business and 


liability. 











Greatest advan- 
tages. Cost not affected by 
. Transact 
books any- 
where. Stock made full paid 
and non-assessable by using 
ourforms. Laws, blanks and directionsfree. Stockholders 
from corporate 


are exempt 
STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





**That Account Needs Attention’’ 
Records that keep the facts in sight—Acme Visible Card 
Records! They flash to your eye the facts and figures con- 
cerning sales, credit, stock, production, personnel, etc. 
Closer watch on all activities reduces losses, iicreases prof- 
its. Write for catalog on this new-day method of record 
keeping. Address Acme Card System Co., 114 So. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ACME VISIBLE CARD SYSTEM 


Visualizes Your Business 
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PARIS has been discussing the old question § 
of whether simplicity and economy in jy. | KD 
ing and dressing, or spending according tp wa 
one’s financial ability, is best for a nation’s just 
































business. M. Dior, Minister of Commerce, guard 
advises French women to wear more compl.” use 0 
cated gowns, more trimmings on their hats else | 
and in general to exhibit what Thorsten time.’ 
Veblen would call “reputable wastefulness” 

The cry that the luxury trades will sufle 
when people practice thrift is, of course, a 


old one. Our own business structure is buil and ¢ 
on a basis of more wastefulness than is per tain « 
haps generally recognized. If I wait until men ; 
my winter suit is worn out before buyinga }  careft 
new one, employes of the clothing factory overe 
built to supply men with new suits at every siasm, 


season, or with every new fashion, would be 
thrown out of work. Moreover, the neigh AS 
bors might raise their eyebrows and call me a 
stingy—to say nothing of calling me unfash body 
ionable. 

A surprising amount of our regular cor § 




















sumption of goods might be dispensed ‘with a 
Men could dress as simply as army doughboys § sin te 
and still be both comfortable and_ happy. 
Women would look just as pretty if ther 
garments were always as plain and inexpensive § Af 
as those of a trained nurse. But the huma . 
tendency is ever to add complications to & § they 
istence instead of to simplify it. Just recently § every 
I heard a woman say that she couldn’t got § all se 
the country for the summer but must remail f Story 
in her hot city apartment because she couldat conta 
risk losing the laundress who now washes hit hag 
little daughter’s white dresses! 
necess 
| LIKE beautiful surroundings as well # sg 
anyone,” I heard a business mam Si, meet 
“but I’m a practical man and ! the th 
When will people quit treating beauty and fortun 
practicability as if they were opposites tit} 4... 
wouldn’t jibe? If beauty isn’t practical, thet} ji), 
what is? If there were no beauty im the thorit: 
world, nothing would be worth doing. drop 
, to an 
NEW YORK department store recently deed, 
arranged to have a young woman undyin 


all the big stores in town and then record J advice 
from the point of view of the shopper the §  Valuat 
impressions they made on her. She was @@ that | 
ployed through an advertising agency ant know 
did not know which store was seeking ¥) listen 
information. For all she knew, one of OF 





rience 


















stores she criticized most sharply might 2a - Tefuse 
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a been paying her salary. Her preliminary 
 size-up of several leading stores was, in brief, 


as follows: 


A’s: Hard to find the way around. Al- 
ways higher priced than elsewhere. Clerks 


indifferent and haughty. 
B’s, C’s, D’s: All good pleasant stores 


* where one will see well-dressed people. No 


essential difference between them. 
is: Good for many articles, but I had 
a feeling that one should be a good judge of 


merchandise before buying anything impor- 
tant. Tricky. 


F's: Used to be good, now apes X’s and 
Y's. To much uniformity in style. Tiresome. 
 @’s: Was able to buy an evening dress 
here for $89 that I couldn’t duplicate in value 
anywhere else for less than $250. 





etal a busy man who never carries a 
watch, because he says it is a bother — 
just one more thing to keep in repair or 
guard against losing. “Anyway, what’s the 
use of carrying one?” he asks. “Everybody 
else carries one; I can ask them for the 
time.” . 





BIG store recently had various employes 

who knew one another rate themselves 
and other members of their group as to cer- 
tain character traits. The test showed that 
men are inclined to underestimate their own 
carefulness, industry and orderliness, but to 
overestimate their own punctuality, enthu- 
siasm, patience and thrift. 
ASREAT executive, though he never does 

anything that he can have done by any- 
body else, is, nevertheless, usually busy. 





THE richest men in the world are likely 
to be the heaviest borrowers because they 
are in a position to see the most to be done. 





FUNNY kink in human nature is that 

while men dislike to be told facts, 
they love to tell facts to others. Nearly 
everybody is trying to dodge facts. We are 
all seeking less reality and more fiction. 
Story books always sell better than those 
containing plain truths. Indeed, the only way 
to be sure of having facts read is to dress 
them up in story form as if they weren't 
necessarily true. But while we are trying to 
avoid hearing too many facts, some of which 
are likely to be unpleasant, what fun it is to 
meet somebody who will listen to a few of 
the things we know! Thus we find here a 
fortunate situation. When we have to learn 
something, it is not difficult to obtain re- 
liable information. The man who is an au- 
thority on almost any subject is willing to 
drop his work and give first-hand knowledge 
to anyone that comes and asks for it. In- 
deed, there is no surer way to gain a man’s 
undying friendship than to go to him seeking 

ce. Even though his time is extremely 
Valuable, the man who knows, and knows 

he knows, will talk and pass on his 
knowledge just as long as the caller will 
. In more than twenty-five years’ expe- 
nence aS a reporter, I have never yet been 
information by a real authority. The 
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UTOMOTIVE development 
forced it. No form of land 
transportation was ever success- 
fully developed beyond available 
braking facilities and when motor 
vehicles grew to such great pro- 
portions in size, weight and 
numbers, the ordinary mechani- 
cal brake lost its effectiveness. 
Something better had to come; 
something safer. 


Thus the Automotive Air 
Brake was _ perfected—worked 
out by the world’s greatest 
power brake authorities—backed 


s/ 


Automotive ‘Air Brake 
Had to Come 











by 55 years’ experience in the 
construction of Air Brakes for 
railway service. 


The Automotive Air Brake is 
applicable to any type of motor 
vehicle and is a positive means 
of insuring smooth, easy, safe 
control under all conditions. You 
will want to know more about it 
—write today. 


Illustrated Above 


One of a fleet of 7'4-ton tank trucks ae with 


Westinghouse Automotive Air Brakes by the 


ssociated 


Oil Company of California. The first truck was equipped 
three years ago and seven others have been equipped 


to date. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


Automotive Division 
General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 


New York Washington Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
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Churches— 


<a 


In Offices, Stores 
Banks, Theatres 


Everywhere You Go 
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The Guth hall mark, identifying 
each product of the Edwin F. 
Guth Campany, stands for the 
highest integrity of quality and 
wor p. 


Boston 


New Orleans 


Atlanta 
»<Mimneapolis 


need. 


Chicago 
New York 





Type AF 
Wide reflector of all white, glazed porcelain 
enameled with bowl of heavy, pressed 
white glass. Type AFB same with re- 
flector band finished in leather bronze. 
200-300 watt size, price $15.00. 


Notice the Lighting Equipment 


There are more Brascolites being installed today 
than any other single type of lighting fixture made. 
Over a million are now in use. 


This growing demand for Brascolite is due to its 
scientific principle of diffusion plus reflection at the 
source of light which results in maximum efficiency 
at lowest maintenance cost. 


There is a Brascolite design to meet every lighting 
The design illustrated is the universal favorite 
for office illumination. 
rugged construction with low installation and main- 
tenance cost makes it the ideal unit for this type 
of service. 


Its top-notch efficiency and 


For special architectural or decorative requirements 
we are prepared to make any type or style of fixture 
desired, and for that purpose our Engineering and 
Designing Departments are at your service, any- 
where, at any time, without obligation. 


Write department A for illustrated descriptive 
literature. 


She Fxuwin FE. Guim COMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 
Lighting Equipment 
ST.LOUIS. USA 
Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and the Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Cincinnati 


Omaha 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 














DESIGNING 
—architectural 


—structural 
ENGINEERING 
—civil 
—mechanical 
—electrical 
CONSTRUCTION 
—all materials 











Widmer Engineers have standardized and applied the most highly 
- sy shop methods to the building business. 
of your building program—from the initial designing to completion 
and equipment of the building will be in the hands of this Master 


Organization. 


Asa result you will save time, eliminate waste and save money. 
Under Widmer methods only one moderate service charge is added 
to the net cost of the building and that cost is guaranteed. 


Many pleased owners of Widmer Buildings will gladly testify to 
the economic soundness of Widmer Methods. 
Write for our book—*Better Building at Lower Cost.” It ex- 


plains our meth 


Going to Build?—“See Widmer First” 


very phase 


Ask us to explain. 





QUIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architeots—Engineers—Constructors 
506 Laclede Gas Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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business man who fails to find out what 
needs to know has only himself to 
There is always somebody who would 
tell him. Even one’s competitor will 
answer almost any reasonable question about 
his business. q 









N TALKING with department store 

employes, particularly those who are given 
to candor, I find that most of them regan 
the customer as a pest—a necessary evil. The 
vexatious customers are greatly in the m. 
jority. Many persons who never get a change 
to demand service from anybody else can} 
resist the temptation to be domineering to. 
ward clerks who are hired to put up with 
nasty dispositions and maintain a courteoys 
demeanor. Because the salesgirl is sweet ip 
manner toward a crusty customer, doesnt 
mean that she still loves the customer. She 
probably thinks of plenty of retorts she would 
like to utter. I'll venture to say that the 
average salesgirl wishes all customers wer 
deported. 











8 oe OF the important jobs of a big store 
is to make clerks philosophical—to ap 
preciate that when a customer is ugly toward 
a clerk there is nothing personal about it 
The clerk must be taught to know that, since 
most customers are disagreeable, handling 
them with an even temper is part of the job, 
all of which recalls that probably the most 
philosophical class of persons are waiters. It 
is almost impossible to say anything meal 
enough to a waiter to make him mad. He 
knows that vicious remarks are directed @ 
his position and not at himself personally. 
Hence he feels no more malice toward @ 
insulting customer than a keeper feels toward 
an obstreperous hyena. Each accepts the 
nature of the beast. 





AYS a certain manufacturer: “I had @ 

employe once who, though intelligent ant 
studious, never was able to make much at 
vancement. His trouble was theaters—ni 
so much going to the theater as devoting a: 
his spare time to becoming an authority @ 
theatrical matters. He could tell you 
hand all about every play in which ay 
prominent star had appeared. He knew #| 
much about the career of Ethel Barrymot 
as if he had been her mother. This migit 
have been all right, except that he was m 
in the theatrical producing business, and } 
no way of marketing all this informatie 
He had started out to study theaters met 
as a recreation, but gradually it became ™ 
paramount interest in his life, and the busine 
by which he made his living lapsed mto® 
side issue. 


















































